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The Outs Are In Again 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


World’s Famous Books 


Classics of Fiction, Drama, History, Biography, Philosophy, Science, Poetry and 
Humor Now Produced in Pocket Size—Improve Your Mind by Reading in Odd 
Moments—Easy to Carry—Order by Mail—Size of Books 31/2 x 5 inches—Books 
Printed Uniformly—Bound Neatly in Card-Cover Stock—Take Your Pick of 300 
Great Titles at 10c—Quick Service Guaranteed. 


The Chicago = 
Daily News of 
Sept. 13, says 
that Girard, 
Kans., has be- 
come the liter- 
ary capital of 
the U. S. 
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E. Haldeman-Julius, Editor Pocket Series 


We have spared ourselves no pains in the effort to produce books that meet every re- 
Excellent printing and binding makes them very attractive in appearance. 


The amazing thing about our new process in printing is 
the fact that it makes possible the production of 300 master- 
pieces of literature—not extracts, but complete—at the sur- 
prisingly low price of 10c each. 


By using compact, yet readable type, and good thin 
paper it has been possible to print the complete and original 
text in every case in a thin volume which easily slips into 

Many readers have become so enthused that 
they make a practice of slipping four or five of 
these books into a pocket before starting the 
day’s work. They do not bulge the pocket and 
are not noticeable, yet are always available. 


the pocket. 
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This new process in publishing now makes 
it possible for men and women who are lovers 
of the best literature to become well read in 
time formerly wasted. Many people carry some 
A of these books with them constantly. 


Over 20,000,000 of these unique books have 
been sold during the past three years, indicating 
the popularity of the idea. 
started with the thought of putting the best 
literature within reach of the masses. 


The library was 
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An editorial in The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, of September 6, 
1922, has the following to say 
about E. Haldeman-Julius, editor 
of the Pocket 


Haldeman 
valuable citizen. He is do- 
ing a cultural work of the 
first magnitude. He is a 
great business man and one 
of the country’s greatest 
educators. He is literature’s 
impressario. 
American Northcliffe, with 
the immeasurable distinc- 
tion that while the English- 
man was pri 
dler of trivialities, Halde 7 
man-Julius is a salesman of 
verities. Of the Girard pub- 
lishing house the Bard of 
Avon himself would say: 
“There’s nothing ill can 


dwell in such a temple.” 
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A More 
Honorable 
Man 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Mr. Roche has written a 
powerful, intense new 
novel centered around 
the brilliant business 
man and the lovable 
idealist. Jim’s mind is 
completely filled . with 
business matters tc the 
exclusion of all ideals, 


Fiction and Poetry 
Old Crow Alice Brown 


“This, certainly the finest of Miss Alice Brown’s novels, 
is a powerful and incisive study of character under the 
impact of circumstance.”—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


The Optimist E. M. Delafield 
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Granite-and Alabaster 
By Raymond Holden 


These poems possess a strength and beauty which 
show the poet to be an earnest seeker after the truth 
in nature and the heart of man. 

$1.25 


The 


Cloister and Other Poems 
By Charles L. O’Donnell 


This volume has that range of beauty which does not 
stop short of the Infinite, a beauty not of reverie or 
fancy, but of concepts rarely traced, emotions win- 
nowed and selected under discipline and mage 
1.00 


Samuel Train Dutton: 


McKinley & Roosevelt 
Administrations, 1897-1906 


By James Ford Rhodes 


Dr. Rhodes takes up and makes live 
again the Spanish War, the Vene- 
zuela dispute, the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaties, the Russo-Japanese Treaty 
Conference, and all the other events 
of the time to which the country 
thrilled. Illustrated. 

Probable Price $5.00 


A History of California: 
The American Pericd 


By Robert Glass Cleland 

This book complements Dr. Chap- 
man’s “History of California: The 
Spanish Period” and emphasizes the 


A new history by the author 
of 
‘*The Outline of History’’ 


A 
Short History 
of the World 


By H. G. Wells 


The few thousand years of 
known history are rapidly 
sketched in brief definitive 
paragraphs. It covers the 
development of the ages 
with graphic brevity, yet in- 
cludes every decisive mo- 
ment necessary to a knowl- 
edge of world - history. 


A Biography 
By Charles H. Levermore 


This account of the life and labors of 
one of America’s foremost educators 
is written by one of his close friends 
and co-workers in the cause of world 
peace. Illustrated. 

Probable Price $2.50 


An Old Castle and 
Other Essays 
By Caleb T. Winchester 


Professor Winchester was a notable 
teacher and a successful lecturer, and 
this collection of essays makes a truly 
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national and _ international  signifi- 
cance of California history. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


Amply illustrated. 


$4.00 representative memorial volume. 





$3.00 





The Kingdom ol 


Evils 
By E. E. Southard and Mary C. Jarrett 


The one hundred cases of mental affliction observed 
and recorded serve as bases for a general illuminat- 
ing discussion of the possible sphere of psychiatric 
research. $5.50 


The Romance of 
Everifarm 


By Harvey J. Sconce 
This presents the eventful life of the farm and shows 
that each creature on or about the farm has a distinct 
personality and a real mission in life. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


The Public Relief of 


Sickness 
By Gerald Morgan 


Mr. Morgan discusses American methods of cash and 
medical relief, and also describes the various Euro- 
pean systems, referring to the shortcomings of their 
medical relief. $1.50 


The Home Vegetable 


Garden 


By Ella M. Freeman Edited by L. H. Bailey 


In this book Miss Freeman gives explicit directions 

for the cultivaton of each of the vegetables, from the 

aristocratic asparagus to the modest parsley. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
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VERYBODY is busy pressing a meaning out 

of the contradictory mass of election returns. 
They were a rebuke to the tariff makers; to 
Daugherty and union baiting; to the architects 
of American isolation; to standpattism; to the en- 
forcement or non-enforcement of the prohibition 
amendment. But the trouble is that the returns 
argue rather impartially on both sides. The dis- 
crepant fortunes of Reed and Hitchcock, in neigh- 
boring states, might suggest that hostility to the 
League of Nations is an active force. Demo- 
cratic gains in Congress argue the opposite. ‘The 
wets have it in New Jersey, but the other kind of 
sentiment is vigorously expressed in the western 
returns. The fate of Miller and Beveridge ex- 
hibits disillusionment with both McKinley and 
Roosevelt Republicanism. We cannot put a 
finger on any point of the political map and say 


with confidence that here the hostility to the tariff 
was clearly manifested. Calder and Freling- 
huysen among the tariff makers went down, but 
why? Calder got in the way of the triumphal 
procession of Al Smith, and Frelinghuysen, 
dragged from his cellar by the conscription of- 
ficers of the bone dry army, was an incidental 
casualty. For almost every political death in this 
election it is possible to adduce a grave complica- 
tion of fatal maladies. It is all very puzzling to 
the candid statistician. 


AMERICAN politics since the peace may be 
fairly compared to one of those unhappy the- 
atrical seasons when the playwrights offer nothing 
new of real merit. One show is staged in high 
hopes, but at the first intermission the audience 
yells “Rotten!” and leaves. Another show is put 
on, to meet a similar fate. Not that there may 
not be a few spirited lines here and there, and 
minor actors who exhibit remarkable capacity to 
please and entertain. But the stars fail to scintil- 
late. They simply can’t hold the show together. 
They damn the public and the playwrights and 
the times and talk about the good old days of 
Booth and the possibility of a Shakespearian re- 
vival. Harding as star is a flat failure, and the 
Republican party has no promising substitute in 
sight. The Harding program of “normalcy” and 
tariff and ship subsidy is simply pitiable. The 
Democrats have no stars that are much more at- 
tractive and their program of negation is not a 
bit more appealing. If the audience knew how to 
be comfortable at home it would leave the Repub- 
lican show and keep well away from the Demo- 
cratic. 


BUT in detail, there is much reason for satisfac- 
tion in the results of the election. The over- 
whelming personal triumph of Al Smith is a testi- 
mony to the good judgment of men that a de- 
mocracy exhibits when it gets a chance. Governor 
Miller can not justly be charged with lack of any 
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of the qualities that make a good executive. But 
Smith is a straighter, more competent and more 
intelligent man. It is not to be forgotten that 
Smith vetoed the Lusk bills when the panic over 
the imaginary revolution was at its height, while 
Miller signed them when the panic was abating 
and it would have been safe for him to follow the 
dictates of common sense. Beyond that, Miller 
stands for government by a minority ruling caste, 
Smith for government by the people. The issue 
was drawn clearly enough for the people to make 
their choice, and they chose inerrantly. The de- 
feat of Beveridge is painful to everyone who 
bears in mind the sacrifices Beveridge has made to 
the progressive cause. Yet in a way it clears the 
air. The progressivism of 1912, which Beveridge 
represents, is not the progressivism of 1922, and 
still less that of 1924. Apparently the conserva- 
tively progressive Beveridge has been eliminated 
from consideration as the progressive aspirant to 
the Republican nomination, just as the liberal con- 
servative Miller has been eliminated as the con- 
servative aspirant. 


SINCE publicity was given to the action of the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
in withholding from twenty members of the Teach- 
ers’ Union of New York City the certificates of 
character and loyalty required under the Lusk law, 
seven of the twenty have received certificates. As 
explanation of the delay it is vouchsafed that their 
loyaity has been suspected. The Teachers’ Union 
properly inquires in regard to the origin of these 
suspicions, and the process by which they have been 
put to rest. None of the teachers was notified of 
the charges, and the trial was held in secrecy. It 
is the possibility of such secret proceedings which 
makes the Lusk law a disgrace to the state. About 
the best reason for voting against Governor Mil- 
ler was his championship of such a measure. 


THE importance of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers has long been recognized in the field of 
national industry. By its agreement with the Soviet 
government of Russia for the development of the 
clothing industry it becomes an international pow- 
er. According to this agreement the Soviet gov- 
ernment furnishes the plants, valued at 7,000,000 
gold rubles, and the Russian-American Industrial 
Corporation sponsored by the Amalgamated, 
2,060,000 of working capital. The stockholders 
of the American corporation are guaranteed their 
investment and 8 per cent interest. Control goes 
with the capital stock, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent the American company from increasing its 
investment and ultimately securing a majority of 
the stock. Banking facilities are provided through 
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the Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank. The 
obstacles in the way of dealing with the commun. 
ist regime of Russia which are pronounced insur- 
mountable by our State Department have appar- 
ently been surmounted by Mr. Sidney Hillman and 
his fellow negotiators. Not without difficulty. 
“In America I represent labor,” said Mr. Hill- 
man, “here I represent capital, and it hasn’t been 
an easy job to bring them together.” 


NOT the republican spirit of the Angora Assembly, 
but the disasters of the Balkan and World Wars 
brought about the downfall of the Sultanate. The 
imperial organization, however corrupt, had a rea- 
son for existing so long as it merged a great di- 
versity of peoples under a single rule. Macedonia 
and the greater part of Thrace, Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria and Mesopotamia have been cut away from 
the Anatolian body of the Empire. That leaves 
a mass still far from homogeneous, but no longer 
incapable of being developed into a homogeneous 
state. And such a state has no use for the Sultan- 
ate and the tradition ridden imperial services. The 
nationalistic idea has been growing ever since the 
Young Turkish movement was launched. It was 
diverted from its course by imperial necessities, 
only to burst forth in renewed vigor when those 
necessities disappeared. How substantial the move- 
ment is now is indicated by the prompt acceptance 
of the new scheme of things by the Western powers 
most interested in Turkey. They have even accept- 
ed the more or less legalistic quibble by which the 
Kemalists assume the mastery of Constantinople 
without waiting for the peace settlement. 


UNFORTUNATELY there is no reason to ex- 
pect an improvement in the position of the subject 
races under the new régime. On the contrary, we 
may fear an intensification of persecution. Na- 
tionalism is one of the most intolerant of political 
forces. The American nation, in spite of its un- 
shakable position, does not tolerate national 
minorities openly asserting their adherence to an- 
other law. Still less will the Turkish Nationalists 
be willing to permit Greek and Armenian com- 
munities to continue as such. They have already 
ordered the substitution of Turkish for French 
as the medium of instruction in certain Christian 
and Jewish schools. We fear that this is only a 


beginning of an epoch of forcible cultural and 
political assimilation that will work hardships upon 
the minority peoples not less cruel than the earlier 
attempts at forcible religious assimilation. And in 
such an event the protests of the Western powers 
will count for little. They have set too many evil 
precedents themselves. 
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PRESS despatches from Italy offer very: few in- 
dications of the actual program of the triumphant 
Fascisti. They mean to hold an election, and, know- 
ing that they will not get a majority in the Cham- 
bers, they want a constitutional amendment giving 
a plurality all the powers of a majority. This they 
are not likely to get, and if they got it, the device is 
ene that can be worked against them if the country 
grows weary of them. And it will grow weary 
uniess they work out a program that would be suff- 
ciently coherent and constructive to draw to them- 
selves a working majority without the amendment. 
Their present proposals do not offer adequate 
promise of such a program. They are going to 
cut the dead wood out of the civil service and re- 
duce the cost of administration. They are going 
to make the railways pay or lease them to private 
interests. Well, dead wood in the civil service has 
an unhappy capacity for replacing itself, and the 
Italian railways are not certain to operate at a 
profit under private management. The denational- 
ization of Italian railways has been tried before, 
and never worked very well. There must be brains 
as well as force in the Fascisti movement. It is 
time for them to give evidence of their existence 
by a real political program. 


ALL those who expested Mr. Bonar Law to fore- 
shadow in unmistakable terms the policy of his 
conservative government were disappointed by his 
Drury Lane speech. On the other hand, people 
who habitually recoil whenever the hard shelled 
conservative outlines his opinions must have been 
pleasantly surprised at the mellow, almost soft- 
shell quality of what Mr. Bonar Law said. He 
showed the state of mind of a man reluctantly and 
rather genially preparing to do battle with a fog. 
“There were many,” he said, “who hardly knew 
where they were,” and he was one of them. He 
knows the world is in a mess, he confesses he hasn't 
yet got his bearings, and he adds, humbly, “I am 
mot a genius,’ so don’t look for miracles, but 
“Trust us to do our best.” He speaks of France, 
America and the Near East in mild and general 
terms. On other points—German reparations, 
Ireland, India, Russia—consistent with his avowed 
“policy of negation,”’ he is silent. To the puzzling 
chaos which surrounds him he offers no remedy 
more drastic than ‘‘at home and abroad, as little 
interference as possible with initiative for in- 
dividuals.” Exterior confusion finds an echo in his 
own mind. He proposes, on the whole, merely to 
keep a slow fire burning under the pot of chaos. 


IF this be conservatism, it is pitched in an un- 
familiar, even a pleasing key, and the words that 
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come from Mr. Bonar Law are engagingly, human- 
ly puzzled. We look in vain: the old, pugnacious 
and dogmatic Tory is not here, but instead a vague, 
slouching figure, with its waistcoat unbuttoned, 
friendly and indecisive, bowed down under a cer- 
tain reverence for the complexity of existence. We 
are in the habit of disagreeing with nearly all the 
words and acts of conservatives, and we suspect 
that Mr. Bonar Law’s amiable brand of it will 
later harden and take shape, but if such should 
continue to be his state of mind, Britain could find 
worse leaders. Even if such a mood of conserva- 
tism should be passing, its appearance at least is 
encouraging. While we believe the hope of the 
world—if any—to lie in other ways of thinking, 
the more conservatism tends to become a relative 
rather than an absolute position, and the more it 
loses its contours, the better for the world. 


MR. BONAR LAW may of course be dragged 
into more definite courses by a large conservative 
majority in Parliament. A small majority might 
slowly be whittled away, and only a decisive sur- 
plus will enable his government to live for long. 
There is every indication that such a majority will 
be returned, and that a conservative wave of no 
uncertain size will roll over the country. From 
Labor there is not likely to be any serious threat. 
If the disastrous local council elections are any 
sign, labor is not going to do well. The local 
Labor borough councils made themselves unpopu- 
lar by spending money in unemployment doles. At 
this moment the last thing the British elector wants 
is to pay more taxes. So that national Labor, by 
advocating a capital levy, has not increased its 
chances at this election. Labor should have credit 
for supporting a measure which may be intensely 
unpopular now, but will become a necessity later. 


The Threat of a Third Party 


Unless there is a complete change of program upon 
the part of the Republican party by the adoption of a 
liberal and constructive policy, there will be a formidable 
third party movement in 1924.—Senator Borah, Spo- 
kane, November 2nd. 


HE Republican party has come through the 

elections in far less cocky mood than that of 
1920. It no longer can count on putting through 
anything it pleases, with surplus votes to spare. 
It will have to look to its defences, through the 
next two years. Discontent within its ranks may 
defeat it. The defection of any considerable fac- 
tion would certainly defeat it. Naturally the 
progressive wing of the party is reflecting on the 
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best methods of utilizing the present opportunity. 
They have availed themselves of the method of 
obstruction, but with only negligible results. Is it 
not possible to gain a control of the party that will 
permit them to develop a positive policy? May 
they not even have a determining voice in the se- 
lection of the nominee for the Presidency in 1924? 
It is granted that the present rulers of the party 
will hold out with the greatest tenacity. But will 
they hold out against the threat of a third party? 
Senator Borah has given them a chance to consider 
their policy well before the decision is forced up- 
on them. 

Whatever other results the election may have 
had, they have not shifted the formal control of 
the Republican party to new hands. They have 
increased the strength of the progressive wing, 
yet without making it sufficient to weigh directly in 
the general party councils. Bigger blocs can be 
formed in Congress, to defeat reactionary meas- 
ures, but no blocs big enough to put progressive 
measures through. The progressives have a re- 
bellious mass movement behind them. They have 
a clearer popular mandate than their opponents. 

But these are ideal rather than practical con- 
siderations. The Old Guard retains the support 
of the protected industries and the financial inter- 
ests bound up with those industries. That is, it 
holds the campaign chest. It also holds a pre- 
scriptive right to the next Presidential nomination, 
since Harding by all the precedents is entitled to 
it. They have control of the whole administrative 
side of the government, and thereby control the 
Southern delegates to the National Convention. 
If they choose to exercise their power ruthlessly, 
they will control the Convention. 

The progressives have, however, the power to 
defeat the party. They can draw off enough 
voters to a third party to throw the election to the 
Democrats. Senator Borah is quite ready to play 
this card, and no doubt most of the other pro- 
gressive leaders will be of the same mind. Does 
this not afford a means of forcing a reformation 
of the party from within? 

The right wing of the party can undoubtedly be 
forced to concede something. Can they be 
forced to concede enough to make the Republican 
Party an adequate instrument of western pro- 
gressivism? This we doubt. How much will a 
standpatter Republican concede rather than see 
the Democrats win? Something; but Democratic 
victory is not such an overwhelming calamity to 
the interests protected by Republicanism. In 
1912 the reactionaries preferred defeat to Roose- 
velt and what was in effect a very modest array 
of progressive measures. The mass movement be- 
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bind the western progressives today is far more ex- 
acting. ‘The Republican reactionaries would rath- 
er let the farmers, organized labor, the ex-service 
men, the taxpayers, try their luck with the old 
Democratic party than give them what they ask 
for their support. 

And besides, when it came to the pinch, would 
the third party materialize? Would not the pro- 
gressives in Congress shrink back at the brink 
of political extinction that a third party which 
does not come off entails? The traffic in threats 
can not be altogether a one-sided affair. 

We do not believe that the mere threat of a 
third party will carry us very far toward a re- 
formed Republican party. It is most likely to 
issue in nothing but a feeble compromise, that will 
merely add to the dissatisfaction of the masses. 
Our political life will be disturbed by a continually 
growing mass of unorganized discontent. We 
shall be advancing toward something akin to Ital- 
ian fascism, powerful in criticism, with no real 
program of action. 

It may be that the time is ripening for the 
launching of a third party. There are many 
signs that it is. We have never known an elec- 
tion in which so large a proportion of the voters 
regarded the contest as a mere sham. That would 
indicate that the old forms are becoming out- 
grown. But a new party is something worth 
organizing for its own sake, or it is not worth 
organizing at all. And if it is worth organizing 
there is no time to be wasted by the progressives 
in manoeuvring within the Republican party. The 
business of working out a doctrine and a con- 
sistent program is urgent. 


The Labor Board and the 
Living Wage 

OME phrases are red rags, and one of the 
reddest just now is the “living wage.” Try 
it in the office of a railway president or industrial 
magnate and see if you get away with your ear 
drums intact. Recall the recent fulminations of 
the Railroad Labor Board. In the Board's ex- 
cited eyes, the living wage theory, “if carried to 
its logical conclusion, would wreck every railroad 
in the United States and, if extended to other in- 
dustries, would carry them into communistic ruin.”’ 
Observe: it is the theory to which this destructive 
power is imputed. It is not any concrete applica- 
tion of it. Experts will differ as to the constituents 
of a minimum standard of life. One will be more 
generous than another, and it is possible that some 
experts might propose to cut out more suits than 
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the cloth will yield. That is not the sort of thing 
that whipped the Labor Board into a frenzy of 
rage and terror. 

What, after all, is this horrific theory? It is 
that every industry must in the long run maintain 
its personnel, as it maintains its buildings and ma- 
chinery. No industry is a national asset unless it 
pays full maintenance. A self-sustaining industry 
is one which supplies the immediate requirements 
of those who are employed in it and makes ade- 
quate provision for the coming generation. Not 
that there can be no industries that survive decades 
and centuries without making such provision. An 
industry may yield sufficient for the celibate or 
childless, with no surplus for the coming genera- 
tion. Thus it manages to saddle the burden of 
rearing future workers upon some other industry. 
But that is obvious parasitism. No net gain to 
the animal kingdom comes from the presence of 
ticks and leeches. Neither is there any net gain 
to national industry from employments that mine 
out the abilities of workers recruited at large, 
without providing an equivalent in abilities for the 
use of the next generation. 

A living wage, or an industrial maintenance 
wage, must make provision for the coming genera- 
tion. It must be based on family requirements, 
not individual. But how much of a family? The 
wage earner may have any number of dependents, 
from one to ten or even more. Rules cannot be 
based on extremes, and the students of family 
budgets have accepted the family of five as a basis. 
Nobody contends, as the Railroad Labor Board 
seems to assume, that the average family is com- 
posed of husband, wife and three children under 
working age. The average composition of fami- 
lies at all ages has nothing to do with the problem. 
No branch of the population can maintain itself 
numerically unless a large proportion—indeed, the 
majority—of its households pass through a stage 
in which there are at one time three children or 
more under working age. Wages sufficient to 
maintain a family in this stage will be more than 
suficient for celibates, households without chil- 
dren or households with children grown to matur- 
ity. They may be more than enough to support 
the one and four-tenths children that make up the 
average household, according to the Labor Board. 
But that statistical four-tenths child is rather un- 
real as compared with the three lusty youngsters 
going through their clothes and bawling for food 
who must somehow be cared for if the race is not 
to die off. 

There must be some way of taking care of the 
family with three dependent children. It can be 
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done through a wages level based on the require- 
ments of such a family. Is that the only way it 
can be done? Of course not. Wages might con- 
ceivably be based on celibate requirements, with a 
subsidy from the industry or the state to provide 
for all dependent children. But then the rearing 
of children becomes a public enterprise, and we 
are well on the road to Moscow. 

A wage adequate to the maintenance of the 
normal family is the only possible basis of a per- 
manent system of private enterprise. If the pay- 
ment of such a wage is ruinous to private industry, 
as the Labor Board declares, our existing system 
of production is already bankrupt. It is fated to 
crumble, through the decay of its working ener- 
gies. But we think that the Board is absolutely 
wrong on this point. 

It is not only absolutely wrong. It is deli- 
berately wrong. The colossal which it 
asserts would be piled upon the railways by the 
adoption of the principle do not, even on the 
Board’s own showing, flow from that principle. 
$3,122,962,337 would be added to the railway 
wages bill if common labor received a minimum of 
seventy-two to seventy-five cents an hour with cor- 
responding differentials for other classes. By what 
law of the Medes and Persians are the differen- 
tials for other classes required to correspond? 
These irrelevant differentials, we venture to guess, 
account for three-fourths of the burden imputed 
by the Board to the living wage principle. 

The workers did not ask for a seventy-two cent 
minimum. They asked for forty-eight cents. That 
would represent about twelve hundred dollars for 
three hundred working days of eight hours each. 
Would that have been ruinous to our industrial 
system? 

This system yields somewhere around fifty bil- 
lions of income annually. That is about five hun- 
dred dollars per capita, or $2,200 per census fa- 
mily of four and four-tenths persons. If a mini- 
mum of $1,200 were fixed for the family, and a 
five percent return for our two hundred billions 
of capital, there would still remain over ten bil- 
lions for differentials for superior services. We 
should not be so easily plunged into “‘communistic 
ruin” as the Railroad Labor Board imagines. 

But it is not proposed to establish a “living wage”’ 
forthwith, for all classes of labor. Every friend 
of labor, and every intelligent supporter of the 
existing order must earnestly seek to make as rapid 
progress as practicable toward the universal ap- 
plication of the principle. It need not necessarily 
involve losses to other income classes. Better liv- 
ing conditions breed superior efficiency, and help 
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to pay for themselves. But it takes time for supe- 
rior eficiency to develop. Therefore there may 
be good reason for proceeding slowly. There is 
no reason for not proceeding at all. 

The Railroad Labor Board had an opportunity 
for public service. It could have accepted the liv- 
ing wage in principle. It could have defined the 
content of the idea more precisely than the re- 
formers have done. It could have offered a sober 
account of the grounds for making haste slowly 
toward the desired end. Instead it made a spec- 
tacle of itself, blowing off its bile like a superan- 
nuated clubman. There remains no doubt that the 
Board in its present constitution has cumbered the 
earth too long. 


Emigrés at Home 


E have America very much on our minds 

just now; there was never a time when 
people who think and talk at all, thought and 
talked so much about this country they live in. If 
the mere fact of this growing self-consciousness is 
interesting, the contrast among the several think- 
ers and talkers is even more so. They may rough- 
ly be divided into three groups: Those who find 
America God's fairest spot of human residence; 
those who hate it at the bottom of their hearts but 
still live in it; and those who, neither quite hating 
nor loving it, can entertain at once something of 
both feelings, who feel their roots going down into 
it: those whom it irritates, fascinates and warms, 
those who like to rediscover it, who enjoy watch- 
ing American things happen and American people 
behave, as things and people will, comically, tra- 
gically, casually, differently. 

The first noisy group, though far more than the 
other two its voice determines what we shall do 
from day to day, is intellectually sterile, and, since 
we like to believe that brains will win in the end, 
we can pass it over in the silence decently accorded 
to potential losers. The third group, which might 
be called neutral in its reaction to America, is 
chaotic, individual, and very variously articulate. 
There is so much to be said about it that for the 
present we had better say nothing. 

The group we propose to talk about marches 
under the banner of “‘intellectual revolt,”’ or rather 
disgust, and recruits a growing army of sensitive, 
intelligent people all out of key with a repulsive 
civilization. Most liberals have marched with it 
at least some miles; many are veterans. Unlike 
the other two, this group has brains, leaders, a 
destination. These people hate, they know what 
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they hate, they say so with uncommon energy and 
ability. They hate—and we have marched with 
them—an America in which the high spots seem 
to be: mediocrity and bunk in politics, meanness 
and arrogance in business, safety first at church, 
prudery at home; they hate this country where art 
is vulgar and advertising both, where important 
demands are unsatisfied and unimportant ones cre- 
ated; where one man’s thoughts are as his neigh- 
bor’s and both waste their time exchanging them; 
where minorities must endure minimum wages, 
physically and morally; where there is big talk in 
public and small talk in private; a land covered 
from east to west by a great wash of dollars and 
of sentiment. 

Is this America? Yes—the part we see and 
hear oftenest. No—for there is a lot more which 
we don’t often see or hear. Such is not the whole 
truth, not by a long shot. The whole truth is ob- 
scure, vague, underground; it must be obstinately 
tunnelled after. But these intellectual rebels 
are not trying to snare the truth, they are trying 
to expose and annihilate what irritates and op- 
presses them. Like all people at war with some- 
thing, they find fighting easier if they can give the 
enemy a single name, and see on his shoulders a 
single head to be chopped off. Instead of cursing 
and attacking political rottenness, business hypo- 
crisy, social mediocrity, mental optimism, each 
separately, our rebels who begin with cursing 
American politics, American business, American 
society, the American mind, end by cursing Amer- 
ica itself. It is easier to focus hatred on a family 
name than to divide it among all the members of 
that family. Mr. Mencken, who as much as any- 
one leads these rebels, does not try to disentangle 
American vices from American virtues, preferring 
such statements as “America is a commonwealth 
of third-rate men.” Under the lashings of Mr. 
Mencken and his followers, America has grown 
from the name of a certain part of the map into a 
personified demon. And, of course, if one is con- 
structing a demon afterwards to slay him, one 
makes him one hundred percent evil. In the same 
way we personified “Germany” during the war. 
This was easy: Germany was a long way off. And 
aren’t many of our intellectual rebels a long way 
off from America? 

“If they don’t on the whole enjoy America, why 
do they go on living here?”” They don’t live here. 
Only people who have mentally left their own 
country can continue to see it so simply. Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Mencken both see America rather 
simply. So do the host of followers, for whom 
Babbitt—that valiant, that useful, that ugly and 
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formidable book—is their Bible, and H. L. 
Mencken their prophet. Lead us, they cry, out 
of this wilderness which is America, and which you 
have forever damaged in our eyes. Lead them— 
where to? Aren’t they perhaps gcing into another 
private wilderness of their own, so remote that 
America leers at them, a single bodied, personal 
ogre, over the rim of its horizon? Aren't they 
intellectual emigrés, who shout, Curse you, step- 
‘mother, as they look out at her from their place 
of exile, across the foaming, isolating sea of their 
disgust? Their exile, with its furious protest, is 
useful to those of us who have stayed behind and 
still see America as a queer, lovable, tormenting 
mixture of things good and bad, and we thank 
these exiles for making American life more inter- 
esting and perhaps better in the long run. But we 
feel sorry for them. They have torn up their 
roots, and have cut themselves off from that diver- 
sity which makes life, even American life, fascinat- 
ing. Theirs will be a sterile path toward the end, 
and they will at the last find barrenness even in the 
solidarity of exile. 


The Enforcement of Prohibition 


HE New Republic continues to receive letters 

from persons who resent or regret its position 
in regard to the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Most of these letters are written 
in the curious persuasion that the New Republic 
is seeking to discourage, or to give aid and com- 
fort to those who would discourage, obedience to 
law. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
It is true the New Republic holds that the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment rests upon an entirely novel 
and unforeseen conception of the Constitution, 
and that to enforce it through the federal govern- 
ment will mean a radical change in the methods 
and functions of national administration. Such 
a change we hold to be undesirable, even if it were 
possible. To charge the federal government with 
the duty of enforcement in present circumstances 
means a diffusion of graft and corruption through- 
out its members, a weakening of its powers, and 
an increasing public contempt for it and its repre- 
sentatives which we hold equally undesirable. 
Interpretation of the amendment to exclude minor 
intoxicants is nothing short of nullification by law. 
The third possibility is suggested by the language 
of the amendment itself. It declares that its en- 
forcement shall rest with the federal government 
and the states concurrently. Nowwhatever this may 
mean it cértainly indicates that the states are ex- 
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pected to bear a responsibility for the enforcement 
of the amendment quite different from that which 
they bear in other cases where no reference is 
made to them. It is not a forced interpretation 
of concurrently to assume that it means that the 
states are to take the initiative within their own 
borders, the federal government concurring in 
their measures and restricting its own initiative to 
fields which are especially its own, such as foreign 
and interstate commerce. Within these fields it 
will have enough to do to test to the uttermost its 
capacity for honest and efficient administration; 
while the states with full responsibility are likely 
to secure more complete enforcement within the 
limits established by their own public opinion. 
Most of our correspondents insist that the ease 
with which liquor is obtainable in New York is no 
test of the operation of the Volstead law through- 
out the country. We grant this gladly. The de- 
gree to which the Volstead Act is now enforced 
must necessarily be a matter of opinion. No fig- 
ures are available to show the extent of law- 
breaking. There are certain facts, however, 
which are accessible, and from which conclusions 
may be drawn. For example, the amount of spirits 
withdrawn from bond in 1921 on payment of tax 
was 9,597,116 gallons. It is nothing to the pur- 
pose to compare this amount with that of previous 
years. Everyone knows that the consumption of 
bonded whiskey has greatly diminished since the 
passage of the Volstead Act. But does anyone be- 
lieve that this amount, or anything like it, was 
restricted to medical or sacramental uses? The 
export of spirits from the United Kingdom in 1913 
amounted to £4,188,000. In 1920 it was £8,644,- 
ooo. It is true the price of spirits in Great Brit- 
ain has doubled, and it is true that Scotch whiskey 
is exported to other countries than the United 
States. Probably impoverished Europe takes 
most of it. Yet it is significant that the imports of 
spirits from the United Kingdom into Canada in- 
creased from £730,000 in 1913 to £2,492,000 in 
1920. Similarly the export trade of France in 
wine rose from 275,600,000 francs in 1913 to 
$31,200,000 francs in 1920, which was our first 
year of prohibition by congressional action. We 
say again that there is nothing conclusive about 
such figures, but taken in connection with the ex- 
traordinary activity along the Canadian border, 
in the Bahamas and Miquelon, they may give some 
occasion for thought on the part of those who will 
have it that all is well in Zion. There are two 
classes of people who, however eminent and vir- 
tuous in many respects, are of no value whatever 
to their country in the present difficulty. One is 
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the group of devil-may-care law breakers, whose 
chief subject of speculation and conversation is 
their drink, who assemble their bottles in con- 
ventions, who discriminate against their country’s 
ships for a dram—a class which it seems to have 
been one unhappy effect of prohibition to have 
augmented. The other is the class which writes 
good intentions into law, and insists that because 
the intentions are good the law is good, and that 
any question of the efficacy of the law is a flouting 
of the intention which prompted it. 

Our correspondents seem to forget that there 
is one way of proving the New Republic wrong in 
its contention that the Volstead Act is defeated 
in its operation to an unusual and dangerous de- 
gree by corruption in federal departments. That 
is to enforce it. To say that it is enforced is not 
enforcing it. To write letters to the New Repub- 
lic is not enforcing it. Everyone cannot obtain 
evidence as to the extent to which the law is 
broken, but surely those persons who are organ- 
ized into battalions for the purpose of writing us 
letters can use their organization for finding out. 
We are far from advising them to undertake a 
campaign of individual prosecution. That would 
be to revive the habits fostered by the Espionage 
law, Mitchell Palmer, the Security League and 
the American Protective Association, habits which 
we hold it one of the crimes of the last admin- 
istration to have introduced into American life. 
But with some knowledge of local conditions as 
a background they can demand that the national 
departments charged with the enforcement of pro- 
hibition shall exact efficient service from their 
own personnel, or at least eliminate connivance 
and profit-sharing with crime. To be specific, 
there appeared in the press last month an enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the office of the Director of 
Prohibition of New York, Ralph A. Day by the 
National Commissioner, Roy Asa Haynes. At 
the time this was given out there was in the of- 
fice of the District Attorney evidence in regard to 
the condition of the New York office, and Day had 
resigned. Haynes was guilty of misleading the 
public exactly as certain administrators betrayed 
it during the war by giving out false reports of 
efficiency. The battalions of letter writers should 
address Secretary Mellon to find out whether he 
intends to let Haynes get away with it, and wheth- 
er he will permit Day to retire, or dismiss and in- 
dict him. On October 4th the New Republic con- 
tained a statement that a Washington grand jury 
had found certain officials of the Department of 
Justice guilty of appropriating to their own use 
stores of seized liquors, and that these men were 
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still employed by the department. It will do no 
particle of good to write to Mr. Daugherty, but 
enthusiasts for the enforcement of law should 
picket his department and force him to throw 
these thieves into the street. Incidentally they 
might inquire whether he proposes to take any 
action on the report of the committee of lawyers 
on the state of the District Attorney's office in 
Chicago, and whether he will compel the District 
Attorney in New York City to prosecute ex-pro- 
hibition director Hart. The impeachment proceed- 
ings against Mr. Daugherty, now under consider- 
ation by the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
will give a notable opportunity for the examina- 
tion in detail of what the New Republic has 
steadily maintained was the chief danger in the 
Volstead Act, the fact that it brought into active 
opposition to law forces so powerful that federal 
officials of justice as of the treasury became ac- 
complices in its degradation. 

Upon the sponsors for the Volstead Act rests 
in a special degree the responsibility for its en- 
forcement. So far from impeding them the New 
Republic would inspire them to greater efforts and 
will give them all the assistance in its power. One 
way in which the Volstead Act conceivably may 
prove of value is in becoming a test and a purge of 
government. But if these efforts fail, and the hy- 
pocrisy which wilfully mistakes words for facts 
continues to be a source of ruinous corruption in 
our body politic then we shall expect a frank con- 
sideration of the question whether such limita- 
tion of the use of liquor as is obtainable by law 
should not be sought through other powers than 
those of the federal government. 
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Surely Good 


URING a time of hesitation and perplex- 
ity like the present when circumspect 
minds of all parties are troubled about 

the availability of the programs and war cries 
which they have flourished most valiantly in the 
past, many Americans are feeling around for some 
political activity of unimpeachable merit. They 
are asking for a patriotic work whose value meas- 
ures somewhere near one hundred percent but 
which attains this high percentage not through the 
pugnacity of its advocates or the assumed depravity 
of its opponents, but because it promises to accom- 
plish something for the commonwealth which good 
Americans, no matter whether they are reaction- 
ary, conservative, liberal or radical, might agree 
to consider desirable. It is not impossible, I be- 
lieve, to fill their order. The opportunity for prac- 
tically unalloyed political welfare work does really 
exist. There is a task with an important political 
aspect in which they can engage with every assur- 
ance that, no matter what the future has in store 
for their country, what they are now doing will 
contribute to its ultimate fulfillment. That task 
consists in the systematic reconstruction of the local 
unit in the shape of the town, the parish or the 
neighborhood as a formative positive factor in 
American politics, business and public opinion. 

The founders of the American commonwealth 
intended it to be a nicely adjusted balance between 
local and general functions and institutions. The 
Jeffersonian Democrats and the Federalists dif- 
fered sharply about the relative importance of the 
functions which they wanted the local community, 
the state, and the nation to perform in the govern- 
ment of the American people, but both parties were 
in the larger sense of the word federalists. They 
both sought to create a political organization in 
which the sovereign governments of the states as 
well as of the nation were not merely supplemented 
but checked and balanced by local governments. 
While they wished these sovereign governments 
to be vigorous and competent in their own sphere, 
they insisted that the local governments should 
possess independent organs of authority and foun- 
tains of action. Federalism was the chief pre- 
supposition of their political Americanism. They 
were products of a community in which the neigh- 
borhood in the form of the town or the country 
was taken for granted as the major political and 
social unit. 

The formation of the neighborhood settlements 
which were spreading with such irresistible mo- 
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Americanism 


mentum across the continent first into states and 
then into a nation was from 1790 until about 1890 
the outstanding task of American political leader- 
ship. Until the coming of the last generation these 
local communities were feeling their oats and need- 
ed on the whole to be checked rather than encour- 
aged. They originated the dominant economic and 
political activities of the American people, and they 
were naturally inclined to consider themselves in- 
dependent, self-contained and irresponsible political 
units. They were at once so powerful and so 
reluctant to use the power in any but a class, in- 
dividual or local interest that constructive Amer- 
icanism became a matter of cultivating a feeling 
and a method of joint national responsibility. The 
path of conscious progress was for the time being 
the path of coordination. Federalism as a system 
was moving justifiably in the direction of state and 
national aggrandizement. But this condition did 
not last. Towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the fertile land was all occupied, when 
the economic impulse of the people was shifting 
from agricultural to industrial expansion, when 
American business was becoming specialized and 
American society classified, a change began to take 
place in the comparative vitality of the smaller and 
larger political units. The !ocal community began 
to lose its initiative, its homogeneity, its self-con- 
fidence and even its interest in itself. 

Since 1900 and particularly during and since the 
entrance by the United States into the war, Amer- 
ican business, politics and society have submitted 
without much resistance to the increasing domina- 
tion of centralizing and standardizing forces. The 
new masters impaired the bonds of piety and grati- 
tude which attached the ordinary American to his 
neighborhood while at the same time they did not 
educate him into a better citizen of his state or 
nation. He tends to be more loyal to his al- 
legiance to his class, his party, his profession and 
his business than to his commune and his common- 
wealth. The homogeneous village communities 
which during the early history of the Republic 
furnished the stuff out of which the American polit- 
ical fabric was woven are being broken up into 
special economic and occupational groups, who do 
not communicate confidentially and understanding- 
ly one with another. 

The most sinister aspect of this enfeeblement 
of the neighborhood is the resulting decay of 
individual moral and intellectual independence. 
During the pioneer days Americans were character- 
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ized by an unusual likemindedness; but this like- 
mindedness, just because it was the product of 
common economic conditions and of social homo- 
geneity, was compatible with a general and often a 
fierce and pretentious individual independence of 
spirit. Today the American people are like-minded 
in layers rather than in local groups; and the lay- 
ers coexist without much communicating or mixing. 
Their like-mindedness is not the product of homo- 
geneity but of classification, of standardization and 
of somewhat slavish subjection within the class 
groups to external authority and suggestion. In 
his remorseless characterization of Babbitt, Sin- 
clair Lewis says: “Just as he was an E’Jk, a Booster 
and a member of the Chamber of Commerce, just 
as the priests of the Presbyterian Church deter- 
mined his religious beliefs, and the senators who 
controlled the Republican party decided in little 
smoky rooms in Washington what he should think 
about disarmament, the tariff and Germany, so did 
the large national advertisers fix the surface of his 
life, fix what he believed to be his individuality. 
These standard advertised wares—tooth pastes, 
socks, ties, cameras, instantaneous hot water heat- 
ers—were his symbols and proofs of excellence. 
At the first the signs, then the substitutes for joy 
and passion and wisdom.” This characterization 
is true not merely of the small business men who 
become E!ks and Rotarians but often of trades 
union leaders, bankers, lawyers and journalists. 

The enfeeblement of local communities in the 
transactions of business and politics and in the 
formation of character and opinion profoundly 
alters the problem of the American progressive. 
For generations he has struggled to associate 
American national fulfillment with the realization 
and the redemption of collective responsibilities. 
There is still no reason, we believe, why he should 
abandon his conception of Americanism as prima- 
rily a matter of joint nationa! responsibility, but 
there is every reason why he should sharply dis- 
tinguish nationalization from centralization. A 
people do not necessarily become a more vigorous 
and complete nation by allowing their energies to 
operate increasingly through centralized political 
and economic agencies. The national being depends 
for its vitality upon the initiative, the self-respect 
and the self-consciousness of the nation’s consti- 
tuent members in the sense both of its occupational 
groups and its local communities. 

The reader may now understand better what I 
mean by reconstituting the neighborhood as a posi- 
tive formative element in American politics, busi- 
ness and public opinion. I mean the work of re- 
storing it to its former function of providing the 
social tissue through which the vital impulse of 
the American democracy can work. Its reconsti- 
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tution does not imply an automatic opposition to 
all proposals which look in the direction of enlarg- 
ing the functions of the national as contrasted with 
the state governments. The questions raised by 
such proposals are matters of expediency rather 
than of principle. They are to be decided by a cal- 
culation of probable results rather than the applica- 
tion of a general rule. It does not strengthen the 
local communities or the states to impose upon them 
functions, such as the regulation of child labor, 
which under existing economic conditions they, as 
regional units, have not the power adequately to 
perform. If the neighborhood is to be restored to 
its former positive influence in American politics, 
business and opinion, its resurrection will be duc 
not to the artificial protection of state and local 
rights but to the recovery by the local community 
of its own initiative of political, economic and 
social functions which it again begins actually and 
satisfactorily to perform. 

There is an abundance of such functions. The 
substitution of machine for household industry, of 
national and international for local markets has 
deprived the neighborhood of its economic inde- 
pendence, and rendered its prosperity dependent on 
conditions over which it exercised little control. 
It has tried at one time or another to break the 
power of its supposed enemies and recover its 
own self-possession by legislation and political agi- 
tation, but without very much success. It is now 
beginning to try the more promising method of 
direct local action plus federation and cooperation. 
Cooperation whether by consumers or producers is 
a form of economic organization which tends to co- 
ordinate without centralizing the activities of in- 
dividual and local groups. The successful cooper- 
ation of the American farmer has up to date con- 
cerned production and marketing rather than con- 
sumption; but it is already acting as a leaven in 
the communities which have taken to it. It has re- 
leased energies, developed leadership, proved to 
the rural American the value of expert services, 
and created significant conflicts between the pro- 
ducer and the middle man. These new enterprises 
have all had an educational effect. They have 
tended to give back to the local communities a 
sense that, if they intelligently and jointly cultivate 
their local gardens, they may again have something 
to sav about their economic welfare. 

Cooperation among agricultural producers will 
need supplementing by a corresponding growth of 
cooperation among industrial producers and among 
consumers of all kinds. Such a growth is begin- 
ning, but it makes slow headway. The American 
has always thought of himself economically as a 
producer rather than as a consumer. That is why 
his special allegiance to his industry, to his employ- 
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ers’ association, to his union or to his profession 
has tended to triumph over his general allegiance 
to the community. Consumers’ cooperatives offer 
an available method, not merely of asserting the 
buyers’ interest against that of the seller but of 
restoring positive economic functions to the local 
community. For the essence of consumers’ cooper- 
ation is a local association of buyers which sub- 
sequently federates with similar associations in 
other neighborhoods. The multiplication of these 
local cooperative economic activities will reverse 
the process of classification and specialization which 
during the last forty years has undermined the 
social vitality of the neighborhood. Their success 
will bring to the surface conflicts among classes and 
economic groups with divergent interests and be- 
tween specialists and the non-specialist mass of the 
community. But the conflicts should be considered 
as a condition of social development and as a route 
to a better understanding among classes. The 
American neighborhood cannot recover the like- 
mindedness in its citizens which arose from the 
pressure on them of similar and very powerful 
economic incentives, but it may acquire for itself 
a higher form of community life by domesticating 
under its roof the ingredients of a diminutive na- 
tion. It can form itself into a combination of 
school and society, in which the conflicts of econ- 
omic and professional groups are assembled, fought 
out and adjusted by people who know each other 
well and who to a larger or smaller extent must live 
together. 

The revival of the neighborhood as an economic 
unit will encourage its revival as a political unit. 
The machines of the two political parties have 
tended as ruthlessly to centralize political author- 
ity as the large corporations, the labor unions and 
the chambers of commerce have to centralize econ- 
omic authority, and this centralizing process has re- 
sulted in the decay of the local political caucus as 
a source of independent and fearless political con- 
viction. The party organizations are self-govern- 
ing only as the result of revolt and rarely by virtue 
of the normal operation of their existing institu- 
tions and practices. But ne:ghborhoods which are 
beginning to practice economic autonomy and 
which are likely to reach economic convictions as 
the result of local conflicts and solutions will not 
remain satisfied with a form of political organiza- 
tion which leaves them a choice only between sub- 
jection and revolt. They will take back some of 
the autonomy in the determination of political 
policy which they once exercised; and they will 
take it back by virtue of converting their caucuses 
into conferences for the discussion of political 
policy and the formation of political opinion, as 
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well as machines for nominating candidates and 
for acting on orders from headquarters. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that in this respect the 
women voters will gradually exercise a wholesome 
reformation upon the practices of their male neigh- 
bors. he outlook of a woman voter is usually 
formed more by local than by state or national 
influences. ‘The boon of inestimable value which 
she has a chance to confer on American party poli- 
tics is the restoration of its local centres to in- 
dependent and self-respecting activity. 

The exercise of these positive economic and po- 
litical functions will restore to the neighborhood 
the common activities and interests and the self- 
confidence and self-respect out of which new local 
communities may be built up, but if these com- 
munities are really to become a combination of 
school and society there is one element in their 
life which must purify and equip itself for the 
work of social education and social direction. I 
refer of course to the Christian churches. In the 
past they have done little to make the life of these 
local communities interesting and really liberating 
to their members. ‘They have associated goodness 
and piety with sectarian distinction, with ineffective 
exhortations, and with an ignorant and contracted 
attitude towards the realities of modern science and 
of modern society. As long as the churches remain 
as ill-equipped, as conventional and as unimagina- 
tive as they are at present, these local communities 
will be stunted by the lack of an intelligent, articu- 
late and assiduous spokesman for the whole com- 
munity, a spokesman who is capable of understand- 
ing its divergent impulses and of providing an 
atmosphere of reality and mutual consideration in 
which its differences can be pulled together. But 
the local clergy cannot assume this function until 
they reconquer by actual service the intellectual 
leadership of the community. The failure of the 
schools and of the bread-winning occupations to 
provide properly for the education of the ordinary 
American in the essentials of democratic citizen- 
ship offers to the churches a wonderful opportunity 
of regaining some of their lost authority. [hey 
can undertake the task of trying through adult edu- 
cation to make the individual citizen more social- 
minded. They can assist the new cooperative 
economic and political forces to reconstitute the 
neighborhood as the ferment and the tissue of 
American political social and economic life by 
demonstrating the value of Christianity as a social 
binder, by starting to build up American citizens 
who unite competence in carrying on their own 
special jobs with knowledge of the world and of 
their fellow human beings, confidence in them and 
love for them. HERBERT CROLY. 
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The Abuse of the Tests 


IV. 


E have found reason for thinking that 
\ V the intelligence test may prove to be a 
considerable help in sorting out chil- 
dren into school classes. If it is true, as Professor 
Terman says,* that between a third and a half of 
the school-children fail to progress through the 
grades at the expected rate, then there is clearly 
something wrong with the present system of exa- 
minations and promotions. No one doubts that 
there is something wrong, and that in con- 
sequence both the retarded and the advanced child 
suffer. 
The intelligence test promises to be more suc- 
cessful in grading the children. This means that 
the tendency of the tests in the average is to give 


a fairly correct sample of the child’s capacity to 


do school work. Ina wholesale system of educa- 
tion, such as we have in our public schools, the in- 
telligence test is likely to become a useful device for 
fitting the child into the school. This is, of course, 
better than not fitting the child into the school, and 
under a more correct system of grading, such as 
the intelligence test promises to furnish, it should 
become possible even where education is conducted 
in large classrooms to specialize the teaching, be- 
cause the classes will be composed of pupils 
whose capacity for school work is fairly homo- 
geneous. 

Excellent as this seems, it is of the first impor- 
tance that school authorities and parents realize 
exactly what this administrative improvement sig- 
nifies. For great mischief will follow if there is 
confusion about the spiritual meaning of this re- 
form. [If, for example, the impression takes root 
that these tests really measure intelligence, that 
they constitute a sort of last judgment on the 
child’s capacity, that they reveal “scientifically” his 
predestined ability, then it would be a thousand 
times better if all the intelligence testers and all 
their questionnaires were sunk without warning in 
the Sargasso Sea One has only to read around 
in the literature of the subject, but more especially 


in the work of popularizers like McDougall and / 


- Stoddard, to see how easily the intelligence test 


can be turned into an engine of cruelty, how easily 
in the hands of blundering? or prejudiced men it 
could turn into a method of stamping a permanent 
sense of inferiority upon the soul of a child. 

It is not possible, I think, to imagine a more con- 
temptible proceeding than to confront a child with 


* The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 3. 


a set of puzzles, and after an hour’s monkeying 
with them, proclaim to the child, or to his parents, 
that here is a C— individual. It would not only be 
a contemptible thing to do. It would be a crazy 
thing to do, because there is nothing in these tests 
to warrant a judgment of this kind. All that can be 
claimed for the tests is that they can be used to 
classify into a homogeneous group the children 
whose capacities for school work are at a particular 
moment fairly similar. The intelligence test shows 


/ nothing as to why those capacities at any moment 


are what they are, and nothing as to the individua! 
treatment which a temporarily retarded child may 
require. 

I do not mean to say that the intelligence test 
is certain to be abused. I do mean to say it lends 
itself so easily to abuse that the temptation will be 
enormous. Suppose you have a school in which 
there are fifty ten year old children in the seventh 
grade and fifty eleven year old in the eighth. In 
each class you find children who would jump ahead 
if they could and others who lag behind. You 
then regrade them according to mental age. Some 
of the ten year olds go into the eighth grade, some 
of the elevens into the seventh grade. That is an 
improvement. But if you are satisfied to leave 
the matter there, you are doing a grave injustice 
to the retarded children and ultimately to the com- 
munity in which they are going to live. You can- 
not, in other words, be satisfied to put retarded 
eleven year olds and average ten year olds to- 
gether. The retarded eleven year olds need some- 
thing besides proper classification according to 
mental age. They need special analysis and special 


‘ training to overcome their retardation. » The lead- 


ing intelligence testers recognize this, of course. 
But the danger of the intelligence tests is that mm a 
wholesale system of education, the less sophisticat- 
ed or the more prejudiced will stop when they have 
classified and forget that their duty is to educate. 
They will grade the retarded child instead of fight- 
ing the causes of his backwardness. For the whole 
drift of the propaganda based on intelligence test- 
ing is to treat people with low intelligence quotients 
as congenitally and hopelessly inferior. 

Readers who have not examined the literature 
of mental testing may wonder why there is reason 
to fear such an abuse of an invention which has 
many practical uses. The answer, I think, is that 
most of the more prominent testers have committed 
themselves to a dogma which must lead to just such 
abuse. They claim not only that they are really 
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measuring intelligence, but that intelligence is in- 
nate, hereditary, and predetermined. They believe 
that they are measuring the capacity of a human 
being for all time and that this capacity is fatally 
fixed by the child’s heredity. Intelligence testing 
in the hands of men who hold this dogma could 
not but lead to an intellectual caste system in which 
the task of education had given way to the doctrine 
of predestination and infant damnation. If the in- 
telligence test really measured the unchangeable 
hereditary capacity of human beings, as so many 
assert, it would inevitably evolve from an adminis- 
trative convenience into a basis for hereditary caste. 

In the next article we shall examine the evidence 
for the claim that the intelligence tests reveal the 
fixed hereditary endowment. 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 


(To be continued.) 
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Clemenceau Comes Crusading 


N another week or two, when the steamship 
Paris docks amid the ferryboats, there comes 
aboard Manhattan the most loved, best hated, 
and certainly most famous statesman in all Europe. 
On his own inspiration, “‘and without any mission 
from anybody,” M. Georges Clemenceau is on his 
way to tell Americans “the rights and duties of 
each nation in the redoubtable crisis engendered 
by the war.” 

How will America receive him? Well, from 
this distance (I write in Paris) the approaching 
tour looks promising. Some new invitation to in- 
clude another city arrives in each day’s mail. I do 
not know if this measures American interest in the 
arrival of the famous Tiger. In three years Amer- 
ica has had enough celebrated tourists along Broad- 
way and at Niagara Falls to have lost a little of the 
thrill. Still, I do not suppose that even Carpentier 
and Conan Doyle, Suzanne Lenglen and the Prince 
of Wales, can have taken the edge entirely off this 
visit. 

And meantime, on this side of the Atlantic, his 
trip is one of the chief topics of debate among those 
interested in politics. Only the Turks and Greeks 
have had more head!ines in the press. There are 
some journals that hail this voyage with enthusi- 
asm. ‘The Petit Parisien thinks all Europe may 
soon owe Clemenceau a monument. Other papers 
wish him the best of luck in his effort to induce 
recalcitrant America to return to Europe—but 
doubt whether the best way to bring home a wan- 
dering son is by sending a policeman for him. Still 
other papers, notably those directed by the Liber- 
als and the Socialists, deplore the fact that another 
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militarist has chosen this particular hour te plead 
the case of France. Only here and there does any 
paper take the whole affair a little lightly. Bon- 
soir, one of the sprightliest of our evening papers, 
prints a cartoon tonight of a very sly old gentle- 
man addressing an audience with upturned, rever- 
ent faces and collars just a bit too large for them. 
“Ah!” whisper the Americans, as Clemenceau 
hammers home his points. ‘What candor!” 

Why this visit, anyway? That is what some 
Frenchmen ask themselyes—and probably some 
Americans, as well. On the surface, of course, it 
is the individual effort of a robust old patriot to 
step’ in and retrieve some of the prestige his coun- 
try has lost during recent months—with the pos- 
sibility. meantime, of helping speed the day when 
Americans will chuck their creed of isolation. That 
is the obvious explanation—plus the fact that 
Clemenceau is notably a restless soul, fond of 
searching for adventure. This junket to America 
hunting prestige is only the next chapter following 
last winter's trip to Bengal hunting tigers. 

That may be enough to explain why Clemenceau 
picks this moment for America. But more than 
likely there is something else. Consider the 
present status of politics in France: That other 
famous Man of Iron, Poincaré, has been losing 
prestige steadily for many weeks. He has been 
losing prestige just as any other French Premier 
will lose it, so long as he promises to collect Ger- 
man reparations, and fails—threatens to invade 
the Ruhr, and stops because he isn’t sure but that 
the risk’s too great. Poincaré has pledged action, 
then written notes—rattled the sabre, put his hand 
back in his pocket. He is weaker today than he 
has ever been before. And if Clemenceau has any 
ambition to return to power, despite his more than 
eighty years, the chance might come within the 
next few months. He would be very strong if 
he returned from America able to demonstrate 
that he had had the greatest of all popular recep- 
tions—had brought French prestige back to par. 

In the struggle that ensued, he himself might 
attempt to take the place of Poincaré. On the 
other hand, he might be satisfied with a role be- 
hind the scenes, letting some younger man, one of 
his own partisans, lead the new attack. In that 
case the most likely man would be André Tardieu 
—right bower of Clemenceau at the Peace Con- 
ference, present editor of his newspaper (the Echo 
National), chief advocate of his ideas—his 
Tumulty and Colonel House, his Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Charlie Murphy, all in one. 

Tardieu, today, leads persistent attacks upon 
the government of Poincaré. It is an interesting 
performance. For Tardieu, of course, is out for 
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precisely the same thing that Poincaré himself de- 
sires: defence of the Versailles Treaty against all 
amendment, and rigid enforcement of its terms 
under penalty of “sanctions.” Consequently, agree- 
ing with the Premier’s program, Tardieu has only 
his methods to attack.... Poincaré fumbles. He 
talks big, and does little. He estranges the friend- 
ship of Britain.... Tardieu’s efforts to disagree 
with Poincaré are untiring. He charges the 
Premier with failure to maintain that whole-souled 
cooperation with Britain essential to French in- 
terests. France, he thinks, could work very well 
with Britain if only the British had a French 
Premier. And Poincaré, whose case is only differ- 
ent from Tardieu’s in that he knows what it is to 
try, would probably agree. So Tardieu hammers 
away at Poincaré, Poincaré hammers at the Ger- 
mans, and Clemenceau (I think) casts a calculat- 
ing eye upon the probable contours of the scene by 
Christmas time. His own party’s chances for a 
coup d’état furnish one reason why he chooses this 
moment for an expedition to America in search of 
ammunition. His own party’s chances—plus his 
party’s risks. 

For there is ultimately a much wider and more 
spirited struggle coming, in the politics of France, 
than this tussle of Tardieu vs. Poincaré. And that 
is the struggle of all the Tardieus and all the Poin- 
carés, against the growing power of the “Left.” 
Clemenceau may have sensed the proximity of that 
struggle. He knows that his own party has not 
been the only one to gain, each time the govern- 
ment of Poincaré has slumped in prestige. He 
knows that the “Left” has gained. For the suc- 
cessive slumps of Poincaré have sometimes helped 
to prove the contention of the Socialists and Liber- 
als that his program is unworkable. In the last 
six months France has admittedly lost ground in 
the United States, averted an open break with 
Britain by an eyelash. Well, says the “Left,” 
what do you expect? Give the “Right” rope 
enough and wait to see what happens. 

I do not think, myself, that either the Socialists 
or the Liberals of France, or both of them to. 
gether, are yet within miles of capturing the coun- 
try. And yet the course of recent events has un- 
questionably been with them. And that fact might 
also help Clemenceau to decide that this was the 
very moment for America. He is a wise old man. 
TI doubt if he expects to bring America back to the 
League, or to the Big Four, or to any other Euro- 
pean council. What he is considering is the effect 
his trip will have not upon America but France. 
If he comes back home with an enthusiastic press 
and every evidence of a huge popular success, the 
parties of the “Right” can turn all that to good 
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account—use it in an attempt to check whatever 
gains the “Left” has made. In other words, Clem- 
enceau: goes to America largely for the sake of 
coming back. That is it, I think. It is the politics 
of France that send him—the opportunity of 
countering against the “Left,”’ the chance of 
boosting his own party’s prestige—his own party 
being for him, of course—after that splendid unity 
of war days, synonymous with “France.” 

That is the purpose of this November journey, 
as it seems to some of us, in France. It is a rather 
narrow interpretation of an historic cruise. And 
yet I do not think we fail to do it justice. For back 
of all immediate objectives, we too will agree to 
see it as a “symbol.” To us, this trip is Old 
Europe finally sending Young America her one 
authoritative spokesman. We know there is Youth 
as well as Age, in Europe. How much Youth you 
will not guess until you leave the beaten track of 
London, Paris, Rome—and the same avenues in 
each of them. Off that beaten track you can find 
“Green Internationals” and ‘Youth Movements’’ 
and spirited if chaotic attempts at an artistic re- 
naissance. You can find a dozen scattered bits of 
a new Europe—bits of a Europe no longer bisily 
perpetuating war hatreds and balances of power, 
bits of a Europe inchoate and even unaware of its 
cwn existence, but a Europe living for the future, 
not the past. 

Some day these odds and ends of culture may be 
fortunate enough to find, in the name of a New 
Europe, a spokesman as perfect as the spokesman 
Old Europe sends to the new West today.... You 
remember Mr. Keynes’s impression of his last pic- 
ture of the man? “Silent and aloof on the out- 
skirts—for nothing that touched the security of 
France was forward—throned, in his grey gloves, 
on the brocade chair, dry in soul and empty of 
hope, very old and tired, but surveying the scene 
with a cynical and almost impish air... .” Clemen- 
ceau! CHARLES MERz. 
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Winter Apples 


Not in a valley ivoried with grain 

Where wheat is stacked in golden fountain-shapes, 
Nor in some vineyard when an opal rain 

Chips off the amethyst and amber grapes— 


But in that orchard on its hill of stones, 

Where rustily the heavy leaves are pinned 

To hollow stems, and, worn to creaking bones, 
Boughs are like fingers scratching on the wind— 


Here, less a woman than a moon-eyed witch, 

In this most bitter place for fruit Love stands, 

Stooping where apples turn the black frost rich 

To lift one, like a lantern, in her hands. 
Wintrrep WELLES. 
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Matilda and the Chimpanzee 


ECAUSE the biologists carry on quite open- 
ly their little family squabbles about the 
causes, or causative factors, as they call 

them, of evolution, and recently have been more 
garrulous and vigorous than usual in expressing 
their differences of opinion about these causes, the 
anti-evolutionists are showing an unusual activity 
of mouth and\pen. L:.ither from ignorance or in- 
tent they are construing this scientific debate to be 
a debate about the reality of evolution itself. 
Which it is not, not in the least. 

I do not recall the name of a single living bio- 
logist among all those whose names are known in 
the annals of science because of unusual competence 
as investigator or teacher who does not believe in 
evolution. Biologists accept evolution as a proved 
natural fact or phenomenon, just as physicists ac- 
cept gravitation. But they do differ about the 
factors that cause and control evolution. For 
example, there is no such wide acceptance among 
them now of “Darwinism”—meaning, not evolu- 
tion itself, as the antis would have you believe, 
but Darwin’s explanitory factors of evolution, to 
wit, the theories of natural and sexual selection— 
as there was in the earlier days after Darwin's 
Origin of Species appeared, and in the later days 
when the active post-Darwinians, under the leader- 
ship of Wiesmann and others, were attacking, with 
much success, the Lamarckian explanatory factor of 
the inheritance of acquired characters. The recent 
remarkable advances in our knowledge of heredity 
—we have learned more about the mode and 
mechanism of heredity in the last fifty years than 


had been learned in all time before—have unsettled ; 


the confidence of biologists in several old, easily 
accepted explanations of evolution, and have set 
them freely talking about the probable importance 
of other explanatory factors. They are, indeed, 
quite inclined to talk openly about the “unknown 
factors of evolution,” which is a phrase titillative 
to the ears of men who think you have to claim to 
know everything about a subject of which you do 
know something. 

Out of, and because of, all this pleasant and in- 
teresting discussion among biologists and evolution- 
ists the anti-evolutionist is making hay. He says 
we are divided amcng ourselves as to our accep- 
tance of evolution. But he is dead wrong. We 
are, I repeat, divided as to our acceptance of what 
are the more important and valid causes of evolu- 
tion. And we shall probably continue to be in 


this stimulating condition for some time to come. 

But I was going to tell about Matilda and the 
chimpanzee. Of course it is human evolution that 
is the real béte noire to the anti-evolutionist, the 
fundamentalist and the uninformed and narrow- 
minded churchmen generally. (There are, let us 
be glad for the sake of religion, many informed 
and broad-minded churchmen.) In fact, evolution 
to Mr. Bryan and his followers means little more 
than “man from menkeys.” Many of them are 
indeed quite willing to accept the evolution of the 
plants and lower animals, but they draw the line 
at the evolution of man. They want man to be 
different. They simply will have him different: 
So they especially dislike monkeys. I have been 
told—I hope it is true—that Mr. Bryan gets a 
special temperature every time he sees a monkey. 
He plants himself in front of it, glares at it and 
mutters, “I won't come from that; I won't come 
from that.” 

Well, no biologist claims that Mr. Bryan, or any 
other man, came from that; or even from any of 
the anthropoid apes that we know, of which there 
are four living kinds that disport themselves in 
various warm and forested regions of the earth. I 
suppose Mr. Bryan, with his easy disregard of a 
useful precise usage of words, would call these in- 
teresting animals monkeys also. But let that go. 
What biologists do claim with regard to man’s pre- 
historic genealogy is that the animal stock of which 
he is the culminating representative branched off 
from the general animal tree somewhere nearer the 
point from which the stock represented now by the 
apes branched off than any other stock. But even 
if we do have some rather distant relationship with 
the anthropoid apes they are not, after all, such 
bad fellows to be related to as Mr. Bryan seems 
to feel. Carl Akeley, who has been chumming with 
the gorillas in the upper Belgian Congo, tells me 
that this rather horrific looking cousin is not at all 
the fierce and terrible brute he is too commonly 
said to be, but that he and his wife and children 
are peculiarly peaceful and pleasant companions. 
Mr. Akeley made photographs of them at close 
range, and tried to talk with them. They seemed 
interested, but apparently were unable to under- 
stand much of what he said, and so, after a while, 
went quietly off about their own more important 
business. And anyone who has had experience in 
the matter will tell you that companionship with a 
chimpanzee or orang-utan is most interesting, even 
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fascinating. I ence had such an experience. And 
this really brings me to Matilda and the chimpan- 
zee. 

It was in Berlin, in days when I was a student 
of zoology in a German university and was giving 
some special study to the anthropoids. I had got 
well acquainted with the keeper of the apes and 
used to go out often to call on him and a young and 
rather delicate chimpanzee whom he kept with him 
much of the time in his own office, or workroom, 
in the ape-house. The keeper was an especially 
stolid sort of German, and I used to think his chim- 
panzee friend, with her active interest in things, and 
her intelligent, quick movements, considerably the 
more human of the two. But as interested as I 
was in the young lady chimpanzee, and as assiduous- 
ly as I courted her favor, she gave me little of her 
attention. 

One day, however, I brought with me to the 
keeper’s office, with his permission, an American 
friend and his wife and their little daughter, to- 
gether with Matilda her nurse. Matilda was a 

egress of undiluted African blood, and looked all 
that she was. As we came filing into the room the 
chimpanzee glanced up, but paid no especial atten- 
tion to us until Matilda, coming last, appeared in 
the door. And then immediately and excitedly the 
animal started toward us, or rather unmistakably 
toward Matilda, moving its arms and uttering 
eager low cries. She seemed to know Matilda! 
And by her actions and voice she was welcoming 
her. Matilda, however, had no desire to cultivate 
an acquaintanceship with the chimpanzee. In fact, 
she turned and ran shrieking into the corridor. And 
so an opportunity for a perhaps very interesting 
and enlightening special study of chimpanzee psych- 
ology was lost. But I shall never lose the impres- 
sion made on me of the chimpanzee’s recognition of 
Matilda. Was it a case of biological memory? 
Or was it simply a natural response of curiosity 
to what was probably a rare sight for the inhabitant 
of the Berlin ape-house ? 

This is, I am aware, not the right kind of story 
to tell Mr. Bryan or the anti-ape people generally, 
if we evolutionists want to keep from stirring them 
to further wrath. But there is no use being pleas- 
snt to convinced anti-evolutionists. They will not 


. be pleasant in turn. Scientific men are used to hav- 


ing to win their battles with ignorance and preju- 
dice by real fighting over and over again. And 
the present seems to be a time when the evolution 
and anti-evolution struggle has to be, in some 
measure, fought out again. The victory will, of 
course, be as it was in the days sixty years ago when 
Bishop Wilberforce delivered himself, by his ig- 
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merance, into the hands ef Huxley. But it will be 
interesting to see if the Bishop Wilberforces of 
today will be less ignorant or will have new and 
different angles from which to attack evolution. 
I have in mind one argument which I believe would 
be their very strongest card—until it is answered 
—which I have not seen stressed as I would stress 
it if I were anti-evolutionist. However, I may add 
that, as evolutionist, I think it can be satisfactorily 
answered and that the answer, if acceptable, really 
shows how evolution and religion can be brought 
into harmonious relations—that is, if we are all 
more interested in the present and future of man 
than in his past. 

If an acceptance of human evolution involved an 
acceptance of a complete surrender of ourselves 
and the future of the race to the determination of 
a cold, impersonal, ruthless machine, working 
without regard to human let or hindrance, then I, 
and, I imagine, almost everybody else, would want 
to fight this acceptance to the last ditch. Because 
we recognize that human kind has been developed 
in the course of hundreds of thousands of years to 
a certain stage by the workings of the factors that 
have produced the evolution of the lower-sensed 
animals and the senseless plants, is it necessary to 
accept man of today and man of the future as the 
sole results of non-human factors and determina- 
tion? Does the acceptance of evolution, and of 
human evolution in particular, rob or release man 
of today and man of the future from all personal 
responsibility for his fate and the fate of the race? 
Does it rob us of our hope and confidence in the 
high estate of human kind and leave us on a level 
with the other animals, with our behavior deter- 
mined by our inherited animal instincts and our 
future progress to be determined by the chance of 
strictly biological evolution? If so, then evolu- 
tion would spell dismay and utter cynicism and we 
should all hope for its disproof. We should all 
want to join Mr. Bryan and the uninformed 
churchmen in their violent prejudice and bitter 
words against this soul-destroying monster. 

-But the answers to these questions are not “Yes,” 
but “No.” Let me briefly explain why I believe 
this: There is no doubt that man has existed on 
the earth for at least five hundred thousand years. 
The relics of his body and the results of his handi- 
work have been found in such number and under 
such conditions as to indicate his continuous pres- 
ence on the earth since earliest Pleistocene time, 
more likely, indeed, since late or even middle 
Pliocene time. But also there is no doubt that in 
these earlier days he was a man of appreciably 
different structure and behavior from man of to- 
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day. Especially did he differ frem us of teday in 
head characters and, most significantly, in brain 
size and, evidently, brain character. But through 
those scores and even hundreds of thousands of 
years, which we group as his Paleolithic days, man 
was moving ever, although slowly, very slowly, up- 
ward in his evolution—chiefly, probably, owing to 
the influence of those biologic factors to which 
we attribute all of the evolution of the lower 
animals and the plants. It was a slow, painful 
evolution manifested mostly, and certainly most 
importantly, by an evolution of brain, an increase 
in brain size and a development of its associative 
function. 

But by the time he emerged from the Paleolithic 
age into the brighter light of Neolithic and earliest 
metal ages, he had reached practically the stage of 
biological evolution in which we find him today. 
The brain of Cro-Magnon man, who lived in 
Europe at least 30,000, and perhaps 50,000, years 
ago, was quite as large as that of man of today, 
and, as far as can be told from the preserved bony 
brain case, had the same shape and general char- 
acter as the human brain of today. 

A question very often asked of biologists and 
anthropologists is, has man increased in physical 
or mental capacity since the days of the classic 
Greeks and Romans or even since the days of the 
early Egyptians and Mesopotamians and Cretans. 
And the implication of the questions, and of the 
reproachful and scoffing attitude of the question- 
ers, is that he has not. The questioners call atten- 
tion to the artistic and literary achievements, the 
philosophic systems, the men of great mental capa- 
city as revealed by their accomplishments in war 
and statecraft, all admittedly characteristic of hu- 
man life in the earliest historic times, some five or 
six thousand years ago orlonger. They call at- 
tention to these facts as proof of the equality of 
human physical, mental and spiritual capacity in 
those days with that of today. 

These questioners might well go further and ask 
the biologist and anthropologist if they have any 
reason to believe that man has shown any obvious 
biological evolution since those prehistoric days of 
the metal ages and Neolithic times, ten, thirty, 
perhaps fifty thousand years ago. The answer is, 
I think, No. Then in what is man of today differ- 
ent from man of those days? The answer is, I 
think, in that part of his development and pos- 
sessions due to a new and powerful element of pro- 
gress which entered at some time in late Pale- 
olithie days into human evolution, an element which 
added itself to slow biological evolution, an ele- 
ment peculiar to human evolution, which we may 
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call secial evelution. This kind ef evelutien ceuld 
not begin until man, through the development of 
brain, had attained by biological evolution a capa- 
city to acquire much knowledge, and, by register- 
ing it through speech and writing, to pass it on by 
social inheritance to succeeding generations. This 
storing up and passing on of knowledge is the basis 
of social evolution, and social evolution became 
and is the basis for a rapid progress in human 
capacity for doing. It is the basis on which has 
depended man’s change from his status in late 
Paleolithic days to his present status. 

Now social evolution can be controlled, and it 
is in fact so controlled and determined, largely by 
man himself. His future change or progress is in 
his own hands. Flere is where religion comes into 
its great opportunity and responsibility. Altruism, 
or mutual aid, is a recognized and powerful bio- 
logical factor in evolution. The biological success 
of the social insects, the ants and social bees and 
wasps, has depended much on their adoption of the 
mutual aid principle. And in man’s biological suc- 
cess mutual aid or altruism has played a dominant 
part. It has its little disadvantages in the keep- 
ing alive and reproduction of hopelessly unfit in- 
dividuals, but its advantages largely outweigh its 
disadvantages. 

Altruism is a factor in human life which can be 
developed and increased by a right direction of 
social evolution. And all the other modifications 
of behavior based on emotion and aspiration can 
be similarly determined. Almost everything that 
we can conceive of as what we should like to see 
in the progress of human kind can be put into his 
progress by a proper control of social evolution. 
Let religion, then, not fight human evolution but 
use it, determine it. 
social evolution, which is now the major factor in 
all human ‘evolution, man can climb to the highest 
possible heights of humanism. ‘Thus, instead of 
being robbed by evolution of personal responsi- 
bility and of hope of steady social betterment, man 
is by this very evolution given more and more 
personal responsibility for his own fate and that 
of the race, and has not only hope but assurance 
given him that by wise and beneficent use of his 
knowledge and altruism he can lift himself and 
his race to an ever higher spiritual plane. Evolu- 
tion does not destroy religion but justifies it. 
Religion, not doctrinaire theology but true religion, 
with its attention concentrated not on where man 
came from or what he was, but on what he is and 
what he can become, can determine human evolu- 
tion in its own image. 


By such a determination of 


VERNON KELLOGG. 
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Exit Mr. Lloyd George 


| 

| 
i] te Coalition Government which was 
| brought into being at the end of 1916 when 
| the war was going badly for the Allies has 
come to an end. It was created originally as a 
form of united national govérnment for a more efhi- 
cient conduct of the war. Mr. Lloyd George at its 
head infused it with his extraordinary dynamic 
force. When the armistice was declared in 1918 
he and his colleagues appealed to the country in 
the heat and vulgarity of victory for reelection. 
They accommodated their platform to the prevail- 
ing temper of the people, and drew up a wild and 
jingo program. That they never kept the election 
pledges on which they were returned has been 
cbunted variously as a reproach and as a virtue. 
Hor four years Mr. Lloyd George and his men 
hiave tried to make peace in Europe. Suddenly al- 
most without warning the ground has been explod- 
ed under their feet. A Conservative revolt which 
hias been smouldering since the time of the Cannes 
Conference has at last broken out with devastating 
effects. 

It is easy to understand the jubilation of the 

rench press. A Conservative prime minister, es- 
pecially if he happens to be Mr. Bonar Law, is 
regarded by France as a softer proposition from 
the French point of view than Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is less easy to understand the jubilation of the 
British press. It is true that the British people 
are traditionally incapable of taking a sustained 
interest in foreign politics or in any politics except 
that of the income tax. And they like simple polli- 
tics: they understand blue against red, Conservative 
against Liberal in an election fight. It does not 

uch matter what the difference in policy is be- 
tween the two sides so long as there is a simple 

ifference and a clean square fight over it. Coali- 
lon governments have never been and never will 
e popular in Great Britain. With a sense of re- 
ief therefore the people in Great Britain have re- 
erted to the Gilbertian ideal. 
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For every boy and every gal 
Who's born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative. 


The probability is that the reversion to party 
overnment will involve precisely no change in pot- 
idy. There will be irrelevant changes such as the 
bolition of the Prime Minister’s Secretariat at 10 
Downing Street and of the Cabinet Secretariat in 
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Whitehall Gardens. For the rest Mr. Bonar Law 
has already allowed it to be gathered that his for- 
eign policy will be based on the fulfillment of exist- 
ing obligations and reluctance to incur new obliga- 
tions. The Bonar Law apologists are making the 
point that there must be an end of “adventure” in 
foreign politics and a change of method in dealing 
with contemporary problems. At the same time an 
attempt is to be made to rebuild the shattered 
entente with France. How exactly that is to be 
done, given the divergence between French and 
British aims from one end of Europe to the other, 
is a question which Mr. Bonar Law at the moment 
of writing has not yet faced. 

The change of method which Mr. Bonar Law 
contemplates in the conduct of foreign affairs will 
involve an attempt to revive the pre-war organi- 
zation. There will be no “Dictator of Downing 
Street.” The Prime Minister will preside at reg- 
ular Cabinet meetings, and will receive the reports 
of his Cabinet. The Foreign Minister will conduct 
foreign affairs. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will control the spending departments. At first 
sight it is an attractive picture. Bonar Law en- 
thusiasts point out that it will no longer be possible 
for the head of an extravagant department, having 
been turned down in some scheme of his by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to go to the Prime 
Minister and have the refusal reversed. One could 
hardly expect a new administration not to do its 
worst for the reputation of the outgoing adminis- 
tration. It must be confessed in this case that the 
Bonar Law criticisms of the Lloyd George régime 
are somewhat unconvincing. To abolish tke 
Cabinet Secretariat on the score of economy in 
present circumstances would be about as sensible 
and effective an economy as to abolish the lamp- 
posts in Downing Street. The new government 
will start functioning about the middle of Novem- 
ber. A conference will be held at Lausanne that 
same week to begin the long and intricate problem 
of the Near Eastern settlement. Before the end 
of the year there will have to be an important con- 
ference at Brussels to attempt some sort of settle- 
ment with Germany over reparations. The pres- 
ent provisional arrangements as decided by the 
Reparation Commission in September carry us only 
to the end of the year. Then there is the Russian 
problem which has been made immediate by the 
activities of the French mission under M. Herriot 
in Moscow. There seems little doubt that France 
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with her well known capacity for volte face politics 
is contemplating the immediate recognition de jure 
of Russia in return for economic privileges. Dur- 
ing the one month, therefore, which will remain 
before Christmas when the new administration 
starts operating, three concrete problems of urgent 
importance, the Near East, Reparations, and Rus- 
sia, will be in a state of simultaneous crisis. The 
new administration will start by abolishing a Secre- 
tariat organization called into being precisely to 
meet such situations and with a long training be- 
hind it in the meeting of them. 

The real explanation, of course, lies in the ac- 
cumulated resentment of the Foreign Office against 
the usurpation of its functions by Downing Street. 
It is the case that throughout the four years of 
peace-making since the armistice Mr. Lloyd George 
has exercised a direct control over foreign policy, 
and the Foreign Minister has in practice been 
relegated to the position of an Under-Secretary. 
The permanent officials of the Foreign Office 
have been increasingly critical of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

The present reaction in this country against Mr. 
Lloyd George is a measure of the influence he has 
exercised over the country during the six years of 
his prime ministership. It is the swing of the 
pendulum. With the exception of the Coalition 
organ, the Daily Chronicle, and of the Daily Tele- 
graph there is no London morning paper which has 
not hailed Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation with 
relief. A year ago he had the entire press with 
him except the Northcliffe papers and the Morning 
Post, By the nature of things the pendulum which 
has swung from so pronounced an extreme on one 
side to so pronounced an extreme on the other will 
swing back again. 

It is true that Mr. Lloyd George has left many 
things undone and done many things wrong. But 
the present outcry against him is amazingly unfair. 
One day perhaps the tragedy of his post-war policy 
will be understood. He has had one outstanding 
characteristic both in his relations with his Cabinet 
colleagues at home and with his colleagues of Euro- 
pean powers abroad. He has never been able, ex- 
cept in the extreme resort, to break with friends. 
At home he has postponed issue after issue rather 
than force it to the point of rupture with colleagues. 
JLord Curzon knows this better than anyone. It 
was Lord Curzon who chiefly resisted Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Russian policy. That he did not resign 
was due to the tact and patience of his chief. 
Abroad Mr. Lloyd George has pursued with the 
strikingly unanimous approval of his countrymen 
of all parties a policy which was in direct conflict 
with the whole spirit of French policy since the, 
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war. Mr. Bonar Law has just announced the same 
principles of European pacification and unification 
which were the motive of Mr. Lloyd George. To 
criticize Mr. Lloyd George on the score of having 
estranged France is to sin against historical truth. 
Mr. Lloyd George sacrificed the success of his 
whole policy to his loyalty to France. What he 
did was precisely to refuse to break with France. 
At Cannes he could have broken with France from 
a strong position. At Genoa he could have broken 
from a still stronger position, with every nation 
in Europe, including Germany and Russia, but ex- 
cepting Belgium, behind him. At the London 
Reparation Conference he could have broken even 
with Belgium behind him. On all three occasions 
he refused. He had pursued since the armistice 
a policy of European pacification the success of 
which was threatened by France and by France 
alone. That he did not break with France was due 
to two main considerations. One of them proves 
the sincerity of his ideal. If he had broken with 
France the result would have been as bad from 
the European point of view as was the result of the 
continued French hostility to Germany. To bring 
Germany back into the European family of nations, 
and by the same token to drive out France, was to 
escape from the frying pan into the fire. The sec- 
ond reason was that Mr. Lloyd George was gen- 
uinely friendly to the point of sentimentality to 
France. He is a fighting democrat in spirit, a cun- 
ning political tactician; yet he had one element of 
tenderness in him which was wholly disconnected 
with his own political interests. That was his 
friendship for France. He humored France, post- 
poned decisions out of loyalty to her, refused to 
break with her even when she had broken with him 
by her unfaithful Angora Agreement. Today Mr. 
Lloyd George is the worst hated man in France. 
He has tried the almost hopeless task of maintain- 
ing the Entente and at the same time of carrying 
out a policy which has been opposed from A to Z 
by France. That at the moment of his overthrow 
the Bonar Law politicians should criticize Mr. 
Lloyd George both for estranging France and for 
failing to achieve European pacification argues a 
lack of generosity and of understanding. When 
further Mr. Bonar Law announces that one of his 
foremost aims will be to rebuild the Franco-British 
entente he scores an easy electioneering point but 
an unfair point. Its unfairness is emphasized by 
Mr. Bonar Law’s further announcement that he 
proposes to work for those very objects of peace 
in Europe which have so far been wrecked on the 
French rock. 
Georce GLAscow. 


London, October 23rd. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


What Has Prohibition, Done to 
America? 


IR: At the New Republic’s suggestion, I have read 

Mr. Fabian Franklin’s book on prohibition, and a less 
helpful book bearing upon “the issues underlying the en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment” I cannot well 
imagine. Had Mr. Franklin called his book What Pro- 
hibition Has Done to My Feelings, it would fittingly have 
labelled the contents of his book. But the promise of his 
title, What Prohibition Has Done to America, is left whol- 
ly unfulfilled by what he has written. The story of the 
enactment of the amendment and its subsequent history 
is a piece of romantic and dramatic writing with no attempt 
at quantitative, factual judgment. 

In writing this volume, Mr. Franklin has jettisoned the 
discipline of the mathematician and he has done so rather 
candidly. The key to the book is found in those specific 
instances in which Mr. Franklin avows that his object is 
to direct attention “to a few broad considerations” and 
that “it is unnecessary to appeal to statistics.” Throughout 
the book Mr. Franklin finds it unnecessary to appeal to 
statistics. ‘That failure, in my judgment, makes the book 
worthless as a contribution to its subject. The subject of 
the book is law enforcement and the heart of law enforce- 
ment is facts, statistics. I am aware of the serious diff- 
culties in the way of securing dependable and adequate 
statistics bearing upon law enforcement in this country. 
But the way out is not to abandon the effort and indulge 
in “broad considerations.” Such considerations are mean- 
ingless as guides to rational action just because they are 
“broad” and not validated by a scientific foundation. 
Mr. Franklin would not dream of indulging in “broad” 
considerations” when dealing with a problem in mathe- 
matics; does he really think such a tangled problem 
of social science as law enforcement, with its many variables 
and its few standards, can safely dispense with a rigorously 
scientific treatment? It is idle to talk about “common 
knowledge,” as so many do in dealing with this subject. 
Common knowledge is a most treacherous guide. Com- 
mon knowledge usually means common bits of knowledge, 
with no assurance whatever that these bits are either rep- 
resentative or ample for purposes of generalization. It is 
by such a wholly unscientific attitude of mind that we have 
suffered so severely in decisions affecting social legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Franklin has rendered a service in asking what pro- 
hibition has done in America. We much need to know 
that, but it is idle to expect an answer now. We are just 
at the beginning of a vast experiment. The returns have 
hardly begun to come in, and they involve a continuous 
process of social audit. We should have intensive, quan- 
titative studies of community by community, and not 
large generalizations based upon discredited theories of “the 
essential principles of law” and dramatic items in the 
daily press. Anyone who pretends to write scientifically 


on What Prohibition Has Done to America must sure], 
make a critical study of the records—usually the ver) 
faulty and undependable records—of the police, prosecutors, 
criminal courts, correctional institutions, hospitals, social 
agencies, etc., etc. Moreover, law enforcement is distinct]; 
a relative conception. There is involved, therefore, a com- 
parison of “before” and “after,” with all the eliminations 
and corrections of this process. Mr. Franklin writes as 
though disobedience of law were an invention directly at- 
tributable to the Eighteenth Amendment. One would think 
there never were the extensivé scandals of the Raines Law 
sandwich and worse. Beyond the statistics in institutions 
immediately concerned with law enforcement and liquor, 
any judgment upon What Prohibition Has Done to America 
must trace down the subtler effects of such a social change 
as prohibition revealed through diverse indications in the 
social and industrial life of a community. One thing is 
certain: “what prohibition has done to America” cannot 
be ascertained from a priori conceptions about “liberty” 
and the allowable area of Jaw-making. Like Mr. Franklin, 
I prefer a civilization with moderate drinking to the flat- 
ness of prohibition. But it is dangerous to identify one’s 
personal preferences with the limits of Liberty. The op- 
portunity to drink intoxicating liquors is not one of the 
Immutable Rights of Man. 

Prohibition was written into the Federal Constitution 
with as much deliberation as attended the enactment of 
any amendment to the Constitution. Surely it is caricature 
to convey the impress‘on, as does Mr. Franklin’s book, that 
the Eighteenth Amendment came like a thief in the night, 
and mostly as the result of the machinations of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Certainly the prohibition movement did 
not lack persistent and powerful opposition. If the pro- 
cess by which this amendment came into the Con- 
stitution is sufficiently questionable to weaken respect for 
its enforcement, one hardly dare contemplate the moral 
justification of some of the other amendments. Such a 
process of personal judgment would make tatters of Con- 
stitution and laws. Whether we like it or not, the 
Eighteenth Amendment is. We ought to give the experi- 
ment a fair trial. A great people should not deal with a 
deliberately adopted social policy like a fickle child throw- 
ing away a new rattle. 

In any event, all talk of repeal is futile. The prob- 
lem is one of enforcement and not of repeal. The 
Eighteenth Amendment, I submit, itself furnishes the clues 
to the effective directions for its enforcement. In pro- 
viding specifically for “concurrent” jurisdiction between 
the Federal Government and the States, it clearly implies 
the scope which the Federal Government.and the States, re- 
spectively, should assume. The historic and _ intrinsic 
allotment of authority between federal and state action 
furnishes the basis of responsibility for enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. This means that the fed- 
eral effort should concentrate on performing the essen- 
tially federal function of excluding smuggling of liquor 
from foreign countries and dealing with interstate traffic, 
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leaving to the states al! intra-state violations of the law. 
Certainly this would absorb to the utmost federal capa- 
city for achievement, and it would arrest the tendency to 
turn federal courts into police courts with all the degra- 
dation involved. On the other hand, it would throw 
the burden of dealing with intra-state conduct upon each 
state. Thus we would have a national policy with de- 
centralized administration by the states, and national en- 
forcement confined to the situations dependent upon 


one £ Ss P 
Is the Public Responsible? 


IR: Your note replying to Dr. Jordan’s letter in your issue 

of October 25th goes to the root of the problem you discuss. 
Out of the recent strikes, the only idea emerging in definite form 
that secures wide acceptance is the idea of the unquestioned 
rights of the public in labor controversies. From now on, much 
will be said about these rights; and I think you do well, in 
anticipation, to question their sanctity. 

Apparently, a great deal of unrest is identified with basic in- 
dustries. The reason for this lies chiefly in the nature of the 
work which laborers there must perform—the chief feature of 
which, in so far as it concerns them, is contact with machinery 
and repetition of simple operations. This condition arises from 
the fact that the national demand for products of basic industries 
is great enough to allow minute subdivision of labor and ex- 
tensive use of machinery. The effect of all this is to make the 
laborer’s work extremely monotonous and therefore repulsive, 
and to cause him to feel that it offers no compensation apart 
from his pay. 

Roughly speaking, the public—as the term is used in relation 
to strikes—consists of those people who are not employed in basic 
industries, people who have more cause for being satisfied than 
discontented, whose work offers either variety, the satisfaction 
of completing definite tasks, association with other people, op- 
portunity for development, or independence and freedom from 
outside restrictions—none of which goes with the work of the 
laborer in basic industries. 

As industrial society becomes complex, a tendency operates to 
make it possible for a number of men to escape the most de- 
pressing forms of routine, and to impose upon another set of 
men the necessity of giving all their time, day after day, year 
after year, to a few simple operations that soon become deaden- 
ing enough to teach those men to hate the work that constitutes 
their daily fare. The men who manage to keep above the basic 
class may deserve the advantages inherent in higher types of 
work. But that does not diminish their dependence upon lesser 
workers; nor should they forget that, were it not for an ela- 
borate subdivision of labor which assigns the bulk of the routine 
to a separate class, they could not long enjoy the advantages 
which their own work and station in life afford. Only some 
great upheaval on the part of basic workers can remind the 
“public” of its dependence upon them—and even then the true 
relationship is not thoroughly recognized. It is true enough that 
the public does have rights in labor controversies, but it has 
responsibilities also. Such being the case, it should be noted 
that the clamor for public rights usually subsides as soon as the 
public’s interests are out of danger. This “public” is composed 
of individuals, and each individual in good times is concerned 
mainly with his own interests, and is oblivious of what goes on 
around him. If he feels no responsibility for seeing that condi- 
tions which are the prerequisites of his own existence are whole- 
some, what right has he to complain when the disease of those 
conditions reaches his own household? If he is indifferent about 
the fate of workers in normal times, what right has he to expect 
them to be considerate of him in times that are not normal? 
The public doesn’t need a legal recognition and defence of its 
rights nearly so much as it needs to ask why a defence of those 
rights is necessary. 

Curtis NETTELS. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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national control. Let us give the Lighteenth Amend- 
ment, with such a scheme of enforcement, a fair trial for 
a reasonable length of time. If then the demonstrated 
evils falsify the expectations upon which it was based, it 
will be time deliberately to reverse the policy by 
the same process of amendment by which it was 
adopted. 
Fevrx FRANKFURTER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ONDENTCE 


The Sultan’s Wives 


S IR: Some time ago the New Republic performed the public 
service of exposing the New York Times’s lack of accuracy 
in its Russian news. Will the editors not do a similar service in 
connection with a gross offence of the New York World? On 
Sunday, October 22nd, the World published a photograph of 
historic St. Sophia of Constantinople with the public square be- 
fore this mosque, in which are walking some innocent passersby, 
as a picture of the Sultan’s private garden and nine “wives” 
from his “harem.” 

Really one begins to think that the “reds” of our country are 
right when they ask us to doubt everything we read in the 
“Capitalist Press.” 

F. C. R., an ex-resident of Constantinople. 

New York City. 


Valuation of Railroads 


IR: The Supreme Court adopted the rule of allowing a 

“fair return on the fair value” of railroads in the attempt 
to find a formula which would reconcile the reduction of net 
earnings with the preservation of values unreduced. The at- 
tempt is futile, for a reduction in net earnings necessarily re- 
duces value. The apparent reconciliation of the two in some 
cases is to be explained by imperfect measurements of value— 
in other words by not really protecting values from impairment. 
Now the attempt to devise a formula which will reconcile re- 
gulation with incentive to investors is quite a different matter— 
it is an attempt to discover how far values may be impaired 
(“confiscated,” if you like) without reducing investments in the 
future. All that the Supreme Court has said in refining on the 
“value” concept is entirely irrelevant to the true problem of 
regulation—irrelevant indeed to any problem except that of re- 
conciling the irreconcilable. Most lawyers, commissioners and 
engineers, however, lack the courage to recognize the futility of 
the Court’s past proceedings, and the consequent futility of the 
Federal “valuation” of the railroads now under way. And it 
is entirely unrecognized by Mr. Richard Hoadley Tingley, in the 
article he contributes to your issue for October 4th. 

Rosert L. Hare 
Columbia University. 


England’s Rule in India 


IR: Arriving in this territory, on my way to England, I have 
found your issue of August 23rd with an article on India 
and the Empire. When you say that “the control of India has 
been exercised always for the social and pecun‘ary advantage of 
certain classes of British,” you are being plus royaliste que le 
Roi. All sane Indian nationalists admit that we administer India 
with a single view to her interest as we see it. Their objection 
is that they see it differently, and that, even if our view of it 
were right, good government is-no substitute for self-government. 
When we are serving in India, we are as exclusively concerned 
with her interests (as we see them) as an American expert lent 
‘say) to the government of Chile woul! be with the interests of 
Chile so long as he held his post. 
Your reference to the Prince of Wales is unjust. He risked 
his life in visiting India, because he thought it was his duty to 
India. Mr. Gandhi himself would scorn to excuse the bloodshed 
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in Bombay by talking of the “provocation” of the Prince’s visit. 
I readily admit that I have read worse nonsense about the 
United States in English papers of as good standing as the New 
Republic. But we should be outgrowing this sort of thing. 
B. W. S., an Indian Civil Servant 
Honolulu, T.°H. 


[Do sane Indian nationalists admit the singlemindedness of the 
British to the interest of India as they see it in these points: 

1. The importation of cloth. 

2. The military budget versus the educational. 

3, The organization of the Indian army. 

4. The atrocities in the Punjab, the massacre of Amritsar, and 
the treatment of men responsible. 

If so all we can say is that either sane Indian nationalists be- 
lieve a good deal, or the British administration sees very little.— 
THe Epirors.] 


Do You Know These Men? 


IR: I saw the following advertisement in the daily press and 

I am sending it to you with the thought that the hikers 
referred to are more likely to read your columns than the ad- 
vertisements in a newspaper. 

“Attention college men: Wanted two hikers, apparently 
college men, who ate in lunchroom between Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Zanesville, O., near Cambridge, about 5:30 A. M., June 
27, while hiking te Columbus. They talked with an official of 
the United Mine Workers about impending labor trouble. 
These two young men can assist in saving lives of thirteen 
men, Vitally Important. If you do not know anything your- 
self pass this along. Telegraph at once collect to Earl Lewis, 
St. Clairsville, O.” 

Juwia Lesser. 


Disabled Soldiers 


IR: You have used your influence to help keep the soldiers 

of the late war from getting a bonus. To be consistent 
you should ‘be just as anxious to see them get what the law al- 
lows them. If you have been interested in what is being done 
for disabled soldiers it has escaped my notice. I am aware that 
our disabled soldiers are in the nature of a debt and most peo- 
ple do not like debts. I believe that our lawmakers have been 
whole-hearted and generous in their provision for the disabled 
soldiers, but those who carry out the provisions of the law act 
en the principle that they stand between a greedy and unjust 
creditor and our government. Unless I am misinformed the 
United States Veterans Bureau is playing with a stacked deck: 
No one outside of the Bureau is allowed to see the records with- 
out an order from the Secretary of War. There must be a 
reason for this secrecy, and perhaps you could find the reason 
if you cared to try. My own experience with the Bureau has 
been unfortunate. When I went into the serviee I was a strong 
hearty man and my average salary had been $250 per month. 
I was discharged from the service with a definite disability 
which has grown steadily worse. I have employed the best 
medical aid I know of at my own expense without benefit. Now 
I am unable to earn anything. For this I get $36 a month. 

Mark WIxcox. 


Dover, Pennsylvania. 


Suggestions for Supplements 


IR: Now while the New Republic is intent on issuing 
respectable supplements, may I make some suggestions: 

Ways and Means of Reducing the Possibilities of War, by 
Pershing, Wood and the next eight ranking generals of the 
U. 8, Army. 

What to Do to Make the Church Effective, by our ten lead- 
ing Bishops (Bishop Williams excepted). 

A Solution of Our Industrial Problems; by Gary, Ford, Du- 
pont and seven other captains of industry to be chosen by these 
three. 

Some Needed Readjustments in France. The houses of 
Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb and Company to designate tem of 
their most successful men, preferably bank presidents. 

Eruaw G. Epworr. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Eugene O’Neill 


The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie, The First Man, by 
Eugene O'Neill. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 


R. EUGENE O’NEILL has had a great deal of 

foolish praise. But one of the outstanding signs in 
the course of his work is that he is the kind of man who 
will always outgrow his friends and who can survive praise 
that would ruin most artists. About him adjectives and 
lying anecdotes fill the air, and the word great has been 
scattered about like stage money. But the most significant 
thing that can be said about Mr. O’Neill’s plays at this 
stage of the game is that his qualities are fundamental 
theatre. He is like a sculptor who, good or bad, is a 
sculptor in that he models a form solidly; it is at least 
sculpture as far as it goes. The blackest artistic fault in 
the average painting is that it might have been said in 
sculpture, the average music in poetry, and drama in fiction. 
The primary and the rarest thing in any art is to attain 
to an expression that is in terms of the fundamentals of 
that art and that could be said in no other. 

In The Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape the pattern 
is a theatre pattern: their outline belongs to the stage. In 
The Hairy Ape Mr. O'Neill has done what happens only 
once in a dramatic generation and almost never then, he 
has invented a fable. He has created a story that begins 
and moves and ends in a line so right, so just, so simple 
and inevitable that it might easily be taken for granted 
by the imagination of the American theatre. The dialogue 
that Mr. O'Neill writes is in terms of his art; in his best 
scenes it has what you see only in one out of thousands 
of plays, a quality that might make it almost impossible as 
literature but _yet.moving..and right as theatre. He has 
a current of thought and feeling that is essentially thea- 
trical, taken off the stage it might often seem exaggerated, 
out of taste or monotonous. At his best he is in control 
of a flow of compelling emotion and a strange quivering 
intensity that is not equalled in recent English drama. 

But in the very excellence of The Hairy Ape there is 
something implied that makes it necessary that Mr. O’ Neill 
goon. The case of his dialogue parallels exactly the case 
of the plays in the large. The best examples of dialogue 
in his plays, like that in the first act of Diff’rent, or the 
first act of Anna Christie or The Hairy Ape, are absolutely 
right as far as they go. The speeches carry us with them; 
they establish a stream of glowing and poignant and mag- 
netic feeling. They bite; they have at times the precision 
and the thrill of poetry. But if you hear them often you 
begin to notice that they depend a good deal on single-track 
streams of emotion in the characters; they get results 
sometimes by repeating words over and over, sometimes 
merely by violent damns and oaths and unexpected frank- 
ness. You find them moving still but less engaging; you 
give to them more feeling than attention. ‘These traits 
of dialogue need not in the least be faults in themselves. 
Yet the content of the dialogue would be deepened and 
widened if this secure and direct feeling were kept but 
at the same time there were more shadings in the words 
themselves and more inclusion through these words of the 
whole content of the dramatic moment. Without lessening 
its strength or its force the dramatic texture of this dialogue 
might sometimes be enriched. 

What holds for the dialogue fits the plays of Mr. 
O’Neill’s future; they will bear enriching. In the greatest 
drama there is a distribution of elements. However sweep- 
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ing the emotion may be, the tragic beauty and the flight 
of the human spirit portrayed, there is in the whole sum 
of the work a balancing of things with a more complete 
view of the world and all that is in it. The Hairy Ape 
had only one thread. It was operatic, lyrical, in its inter- 
pretation of life. To think of it as a problem is absurd. 
It is what its author meant it to be, a powerful and 
picturesque statement of a thing that was insoluble. It 
was not even realism, but a sort of brutalism used lyrically. 
It was not revolutionary except in so far as it was a moving 
response to a certain human condition. The Hairy Ape 
was complete; what made it complete was not its comment 
on its material but its unity of emotion. In its high leveis 
The Hairy Ape was perfect in its kind. But life never- 
theless is more complex than all that. It was on the side 
of this larger complexity and grasp that Diff’rent went to 
pieces at the end and Anna Christie failed, in so far as it 
did fail, to reach a bang-up and right conclusion. There 
are more and more elements to be considered as one’s 
art develops. ‘The intellectual weight and measure is one 
of the parts of us that drama involves as well as the more 
poignantly felt circumstance. 

That this progression toward a wider complexity is 
dangerous, so sensitive a mind as that behind these plays 
knows, none better. One may be able to do a more or less 
single-minded thing well enough, but fail in others. A man 
like Mr. O’Neill may stumble and despair long before he 
finds—if he ever does—the same mastery in this more com- 
plex venture that he has achieved in his earlier work. His 
friends will protest, they will beg him to stick to his very 
own art. But fortunately a man like Mr. O'Neill has 
nore brains ‘aan many of his admirers. He will know 
that such venture and progression is only the danger that 
follows vitality, the perpetual risk in all growth. He will 
know that an artist must go on or fail—and even fail if 
it must be—since there is never any going back. 

I am not saying that Mr. O’Neill ought to do this, that 
or the other; such critical exhortation is a stupid intrusion 
—I am saying that from his best work I think that he will. 
In The Hairy Ape he got himself through; he found a 
complete outlet for what he was in relation to the theme 
he chose. And yet it remained temperamental, seen with 
an original and strong intelligence but moody. That need 
not be a defect, but it can be a limitation. Mr. O'Neill 
will be finding more and more in his plays a wider outlet 
for his relation to a wider world of life. His poetry will 
be freer; it will rest easier in mere beauty itself; it will 
have more admission and understanding of pure beauty, 
romance, delight and even ecstasy. His realism will be 
less than formerly the use of the actual to support a glow- 
ing and passionate mood. It will be more the patient 
and inexhaustible study of reality in order to find the one 
essential line that conveys the truth of it. Mr. O'Neill 
has his own kind of construction already learned. With 
the structure well contrived he will be able to take the 
opportunity of putting in as much choiceness as he likes. 
He can give to work that is strongly built an actual and 
unescapable selection from reality. He can give it a further 
distinction, the echo of his most delicate world. He can 
haunt the shadings of the play, haunt the mere words with 
his own hidden life until they are closer to him, as the 
dream of the play is already close. From his best scenes 
now I keep an impression like that I keep of music long 
after I have heard it. The experience remains curiously 


\ uninteresting and vague and at the same time beautiful 


and vivid. But if things go right with him Mr. O'Neill 
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will not stay where he is. In the art toward which the 
author of Anna Christie is moving, the poignancy ot music 
and the nature and comment of the world of life will 
balance and measure and justify each other. 

This does not in the least mean that Mr. O'Neill will 
have to go into conclusions, preaching, argument, prob- 
It means only that he will find what will 
be his own truth as he goes on, and that it will grow with 
his growth. This truth will be what he thinks is the sum, 
the account, of all the elements involved in his material. 
As in The Hairy Ape already, in a more single line, this 
truth will be his escape to which he wins his way. It 
will be the avenue of his liberation from his matter; the 
only thing that can make him free of the burden of that 
world he creates and judges. 


" : 
lematic themes. 
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To the One of Fictive Music 


Sister and mother and diviner love. 

And of the sisterhood of the living dead 

Most near, most clear, and of the clearest bloom. 
And of the fragrant mothers the most dear 
And queen, and of diviner love the day 

And flame and summer and sweet fire, no thread 
Of cloudy silver sprinkles in your gown 

Its venom of renown, and on your head 

No crown is simpler than the simple hair. 


Now, of the music summoned by the birth 
That separates us from the wind and sea, 

Yet leaves them in us until earth becomes, 

By being so much of the things we are, 

Gross effigy and simulacrum, none 

Gives motion to perfection more serene 

Than yours, out of our imperfections wrought, 
Most rare, or ever of more kindred air 


In the laborious weaving that you wear. 


For so retentive of themselves are men 

That music is intensest which proclaims 

The near, the clear, and vaunts the clearest bloom, 
And of all vigils musing the obscure 

That apprehends the most which sees and names. 
As in your name, an image that is sure, 

Among the arrant spices of the sun, 

O bough and bush and scented vine, in whom 

We give ourselves our likest issuance. 


Yet not too like, yet not so like to be 

Too near, too clear, saving a little to endow 

Our feigning with the strange unlike, whence springs 
The difference that heavenly pity brings. 

For this, musician, in your girdle fixed 

Bear other perfumes. On your fale head wear 
A band entwining, set with fatal stones. 
Unreal, give back to us what once you gave: 
The imagination that we spurned and crave. 


WaLtacr STEVENS. 
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The Philosophy of Conserva- 
tism 


Outspoken Essays (Second Series), by William Ralph 
Inge, C.V.O., D. D., F. B. A., Dean of St. Paul’s. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.00. 


EAN INGE is one of the ablest and wittiest writers 

of our time; moreover he is a man of entire sincerity, 
willing to concede much that seems to go against his gen- 
eral position, and prepared to follow his beliefs wherever 
they may lead him. Although he is outspoken and often 
contemptuous, he is not irritating even when one most dis- 
agrees with him. In addition to being eminent as a Platon- 
ist and student of neo-Platonism, he holds strong views on 
political philosophy—the views of a genuine Tory, such as 
are scarcely to be found in our day among practical poli- 
ticians. What he has to say almost always deserves respect, 
but very seldom (in any case) commands agreement. 

The broad outline of his position is: ‘That society can- 
not be held together without religion; that Christianity, 
as interpreted by Platonic theologians, is true; that there is 
no reason to expect progress here on earth, especially in 
material ways, since the only true good consists in eternal 
life, to be understood timelessly, not as an unending series 
of moments; that industrialism is a disaster, probably ir- 
remediable; that patriotism, as understood by English 
gentlemen, is good, but the German deification of the state 
introduced by Hegel is bad; that the white man is quite 
likely to be overwhelmed by the yellow man, chiefly be- 
cause the latter is not afflicted with trade unions; that in 
civilized countries the best stocks are dying out, and de- 
generation can only be prevented by birth-control combined 
with eugenics; and that the Victorian age was, like that of 
Pericles and that of Elizabeth, a high-water mark to which 
we shall not soon attain again. He dislikes plutocrats and 
proletarians, capitalists and communists, the yellow press 
and the Labor revolt against it—in a word, everything char- 
acteristic of a modern industrial community. He likes the 
public schools, Oxford and Cambridge, country life, learn- 
ing, the liberal professions, and aristocracy. Aristocracy 
is the keynote of his conservatism. The best types of hu- 
man beings, he holds, cannot be produced in a population 
without social inequality, but can only be a fine flower to 
which the lower classes supply the manure. And he thinks 
the best types so valuable that where they have died out a 
community must perish or become worthless. 

This question of aristocracy is the one which, more than 
any other, divides the philosophic Conservative from the 
philosophic Socialist. The motive power to Socialism is 
the sense of justice which, in the less fortunate members of 
the community, is a rationalization of envy. The motive 
power to aristocracy is that aspect of the gregarious in- 
stincts which leads some to assert leadership of the herd and 
others to follow willingly. Both socialism and aristocracy 
have a backing in instinct. A man who has one set of in- 
stincts stimulated will take one side, and a man who has 
the other set stimulated will take the other. Is there then 
no rational ground for a choice? Against the man who 
considers inequality a good in itself, perhaps the only argu- 
ment is to make him experience inferiority; but against 
those who maintain, like Dean Inge, that aristocracy is 
necessary for the finer flowers of civilization, rational argu- 
ments can be advanced. 
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Historically, aristocracies have had the merits of fearleés- 
ness, vigorous personality, and (at certain times) encourage- 
ment to art and learning. They have had the demerits of 
cruelty, oppression, narrow-mindedness, and pugnacity. 
Their virtues came of leisure and economic security; their 
vices came of their social supericrity. Science and indus- 
trialism have made it technically possible to give economic 
security with sufficient leisure to everybody; the result 
ought to be that everybody would have the virtues of aristo- 
cracy and nobody would have its vices. As yet, the cor- 
relative vices which the old system has bred in masters and 
slaves respectively have made it politically impossible for 
men to take full advantage of the technical possibilities, 
which they prefer to use for the purpose of killing each 
other. But there is no reason to believe that this folly will 
last for ever. Industrialism, as the Dean truly says, has 
hitherto been productive of evil; so was agriculture during 
the many centuries when it was thought to require human 
sacrifice to propitiate the corn spirit. Nowadays we ofier 
human sacrifices to the machine spirit; but when we have 
learned to use machines without worshipping them, as we 
have at last learned to use agriculture, we shall be able to 
reap the benefit of them. The harm does not come from 
machines, but from our superstitious reverence for them. 

The book is full of sayings of great excellence. His pro- 
test against the intolerable Narcissism of the worship of 
Humanity deserves agreement even from those who 
cannot find anything else to worship in the existing 


world: 


Our personal idealists need to be reminded of 
Aristotle’s words, that there are many things in the 
world more divine than man. Anthropolatry is the 
enemy; it has vitiated much modern philosophy. True 
philosophy is theocentric. The world is a hymn sung 
by the creative Logos to the glory of God the Father. 
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This view, true or false, is surely preferable to the 
grovelling microscopic vision of those philosophers whose 
serious attention is confined to this petty planet and the 
grovelling animalcules that crawl upon its surface. 

Some epigrams are so good that it is impossible to resist 


quoting them. 


It is only those who half envy the wicked here who 
want to roast them hereafter. 

Materialistic dogmaticism is the clerical form of dog- 
matic materialism. 

[On vegetarianism] If we assume that survival has a 
value for the brutes, no one has so great an interest in 
the demand for pork as the pig. 

Our quarrel with Germany, and the consequent down- 
fall of the monarchy there, must not blind us to the 
fact that before the war that country was the best gov- 
erned in Europe. 

Some have said that human beings are not moved by 
abstractions; the truth is that they are seldom moved 
by anything else. 

Lord Acton says bluntly, “The theory of nationalism 
is more absurd and more criminal than Socialism,” 4 
verdict which would have been more telling without 
the comparison, for Socialism is not necessarily absurd 
or criminal; it is only a machine which has hitherto 
refused to work, whereas nationalism works a great deal 
too well. , 

Of all aggregates, states are the most shameless in 
their conduct, when they act as states. To worship the 
state is to worship a demon who has not even the re- 


deeming quality of being intelligent. 
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After enumerating the objections to participation in the 
war raised by Quakers, Socialists, and Norman-Angellites 
respectively, he says: 


These are all, it seems to me, reasonable attitudes, 
and I am unable to make a distinction by saying that 
the first objection is conscientious, the second and third 
only intellectual. I am not conscious of becoming un- 
conscientious when I begin to think. 


It is a pity Dean Inge was not employed to preach to 
the tribunals. Nevertheless, he concludes that the state 
had a right to coerce Quakers, while, per contra, it is 
morally justifiable to smuggle alcohol into a country that 
has gone dry. It is to be hoped that he will amplify this 
view in a series of lectures in Philadelphia. 

Discussing the Communism of Plato’s Republic, he main- 
tains that “Communism is only possible under two condi- 
tions. One is the abolition of the family. ... The other 
indispensable condition is a religious basis, in the absence of 
which quarrels soon break out,- ending in early disruption.” 
Both these statements have a measure of truth, but both, 
stated thus absolutely, seem misleading. As regards the 
family, what is essential is the abolition of inheritance and 
of the power of purchasing superior education for one’s 
children. The kind of care and affection for children which 
is not concerned with things having a money value and 
does not, therefore, put them into a separate social class, 
does not seem incompatible with communism, provided the 
community is able and willing to supply the necessaries of 
life and education. As for the religious basis, no doubt, 
where the communistic community consists of people whose 
mental habits have been formed in our competitive societies, 
some powerful motive of cohesion will be required; but the 
necessity of resisting reactionaries may be relied upon to 
produce a sufficiently compelling motive for a generation, 
after which new mental habits and unquestioning acceptance 
of economic justice may be expected to suffice. The argu- 
ment from small voluntary communistic communities sur- 
rounded by competitive capitalism, which is employed by 
the Dean, is by no means applicable to large communistic 
states. And his occasional remarks about the Bolsheviks 
show him to be a somewhat credulous reader of the Times. 

Eugenics supply Dean Inge with a number of specious 
arguments against various types of social reformers. ‘The 
argument is: Nature is more important than nurture; 
therefore, it is vital to breed our population from the best 
stocks rather than the worst; now the best stocks are in 
the middle classes, especially the learned professions; these 
at present have the lowest birth-rate, and are actually not 
reproducing their numbers; therefore, the biological quality 
of the population is deteriorating. (So far, the argument is 
probably sound.) The cause of the trouble is said to be 
that the middle classes are overtaxed, and that the good 
education which they demand is too expensive. Let free 
elementary education be abolished, and the system of scholar- 
ships be so worked as to give free advanced education to the 
children of professionals. (There is, of course, also an 
argument concerning the feeble-minded, but that hardly 
has a political complexion.) Is it not obvious, however, 
that the trouble comes from snobbery, from the desire to 
establish oneself and one’s children as high as possible on 
the social ladder? Given equality and the abolition of 
classes, motives would operate quite differently. Free ad- 
vanced education ought to be given to those best able to 
profit by it, not to those whose parents are well-to-do. There 
is much that is valid in the arguments of eugenists as to the 
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biological evils of our present system. But it is strange that 
they do not perceive the only possible remedy for these 
evils, namely, Socialism; so long as inheritance and social 
inequality persist, they cannot be remedied. ‘The Socialist 
state may ignore them, and if so it will ultimately come to 
grief; but it can tackle them successfully if it chooses, and 
no other kind of state can. It is to be hoped, however, 
that nothing will be done about these problems until our 
knowledge is far greater than it is at present. And it is 
much to be feared that governments will regard their op- 
ponents as ipso facto feeble-minded. Dean Inge says: “The 
theory and practice of government are divided between 
sociologists, who have knowledge but no power, and politi- 
cians, who have power but no knowledge.” He has here 
allowed himself to lapse into optimism. Sociologists have 
very little knowledge, and that little vitiated by social preju- 
dices} politicians have very little power, being controlled 
by blind forces, material, financial and popular. Even the 
most learned and scientific are, as yet, the victims of their 
passions in their political thinking. Until the majority have 
learned to think independently of their passions, mankind 
will remain the sport of circumstance, tossed up and tossed 
down, like a little boat on a stormy sea. 
BERTRAND RusSBLL. 


The English in Egypt 
Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt, by 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5.00. 
HIS volume is a textbook in imperialism. It is a 
record of close observation of the forces, human in- 
struments and events which resulted in the stifling of the 
national aspirations of one people and their subjection to 
the will of another. Blunt was extraordinarily fitted in 
person and position to conduct these observations. He 
had come to know intimately the various peoples of Islam 
during journeys between 1873 and 1880. From the latter 
date he lived much of his time in Cairo, where he wit- 
nessed the oppression of the Egyptian fellahin at the hands 
of a government which was in effect a revolted satrapy of 
Turkey, and whose venality and fear put it at the mercy of 
foreign money lenders and the nations which backed them. He 
was the close friend and adviser of the Egyptian National- 
ists, of whom Arabi Pasha became the dominating figure. 
At the same time through his family connections in Eng- 
land and especially through old acquaintances in the diplo- 
matic service he was able to keep informed of the develop- 
ment of a situation in the British Cabinet, in Parliament, 
and in European diplomacy which brought about the oc- 
cupation of Egypt. Although a private citizen, he was able 
to bring pressure to bear on public men and in a measure 
to influence public events. He accepted responsibility for 
the advice which led Arabi and the Nationalists to refuse 
to surrender the forts at Alexandria on the demand of the 
British Admiral: and on the other hand it is clear that 
but for his determined intervention Arabi would have been 
handed over to the Khedive to be shot. It may be thought 
that Blunt’s ardent partisanship disqualified him for the 
function of observer. He writes, however, with eminent 
restraint and candor. He has no illusions about Arabi and 
the Egyptian fellahin who followed him. And in regard 
to his own country his testimony has the force of a witness 
who is convinced against his will. At the beginning of his 
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observation he declares: “Nothing was further from my 
mind than that we English ever could be guilty, as a 
nation, of a great betrayal of justice in arms for our mere 
selfish interests.” ‘Throughout the story nothing is more 
pathetic than his trust in the ultimate decency of English- 
men of the ruling caste, and in something beyond decency 
in such a leader as Gladstone; yet in his disillusionment 
he does not apportion the blame narrowly. “England’s 
decay,” he notes, “rests upon causes far more general than 
any one man or party of men can be responsible for. We 
fail because we are no longer honest, no longer just, no 
longer gentlemen.” 

There was one other Englishman who had a command- 
ing part in the drama of Egypt’s downfall; that was Sir 
Charles Dilke, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, his nominal chief being the 
extraordinarily indolent and stupid Lord Granville. Dilke 
was not unlike Blunt in certain respects, among them 
being a curious knowledge of the forces which manifest 
themselves in diplomacy, and particularly as they concern 
Islam and the East. In striking fashion Dilke’s memoirs, 
written from a totally opposite point of view, confirm 
Blunt’s Secret History. Blunt places the convention by 
which Beaconsfield and Salisbury extorted the cession of 
Cyprus from the Sultan before the Congress of Berlin as 
“the point of departure for England of a new policy of 
spoliation and treacherous dealing in the Levant, foreign 
to her traditional ways.” It was Cyprus which led to Eng- 
land’s acquiescence in the unprovoked seizure of Tunis by 
the French. Then remarks Dilke cynically, “Steps were 
taken on behalf of Lord Hartington, Lord Granville and 
myself to see whether now that France had knocked an- 
other bit out of the bottom of the Ottoman Empire by 
her attack on Tunis we ought not to try to get any com- 
pensation in Egypt for ourselves.” (Life of Sir Charles 
Dilke, Vol. 1, page 450.) It was during Dilke’s visit to 
Gambetta, his intimate friend, that the latter put forward 
his scheme for joint control of Egyptian finances in be- 
half of the foreign bondholders by England and France. 
This control of the Egyptian budget was the initial issue 
between the Nationalist Egyptian ministers of whom Arabi 
was chief and the foreign powers, the Khedive hating both 
and playing one against the other. 

Rioting in Alexandria in July, 1882, led to the despatch 
of the British fleet, the bombarding of the city and the final 
defeat of Arabi at Tel el Kebir. Blunt quotes a telegram 
from the Khedive to the Governor of Alexandria inciting 
the riots on the ground that they would discredit Arabi. 
Ditke cautiously absolves Arabi in the words: “I believed 
on the information furnished me from Alexandria and 
Cairo that they [the riots] were the work of the revolu- 
tionary leaders in the capital. A long time afterwards I 
gradually came to think that this had not been so, and 
that they had been purely local and spontaneous.” (op. 
cit. page 460.) Nothing brings into sharper contrast the 
essential characters.of the two men than their attitude 
toward these ill-omened disorders. When Arabi had re- 
stored order Blunt telegraphed him frankly: “Praise God 
for victory and peace.” Dilke cites this “abominable tele- 
gram” (which he quotes without the last two words) as 
a reason for his suspicion that the disorders had been 
excited by the Nationalist leaders. Unfortunately it was 
Dilke who was on the inside. He made the ultimatum: 
“Either Arabi must go or I will.” (Op. cit. page 462.) 
Blunt on the outside "was employing every resource of 
personal influence, publicity and parliamentary inquiry to 
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save the honor of his country—all in vain. Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his own Midlothian speeches ringing in his 
ears, hesitated, but in the end succumbed. It was the 
Political situation of the ministry that made him a jingo. 
Blunt notes that it was at the same Cabinet meeting that 
the coercion of Ireland and the attack upon Egypt were 
decided? He records his conviction that “in all this there 
was far less of statesmanship or even financial intrigue than 
of personal pique.” 

Thus are empires built, and thus they decay. The oc- 
cupation of Egypt was a flagrant act of spoliation, pre- 
pared by adept intrigue and at length consummated in the 
sight of the world. It was a sequel, it is true, to the ces- 
sion of Cyprus and the seizure of Tunis, but it was the 
more monstrous in that it took place at the expense, not 
of the decaying Turkish sovereignty, but of a genuine na- 
tional movement of a people long oppressed, such a move- 
ment as Mr. Gladstone had made it his glory to praise and 
support. He found his chief excuse and palliation in the 
promise to withdraw from Egypt. How deeply the need 
of some excuse was felt is shown by the number of times 
that the British government during the last forty years 
repeated that promise until it became the lie with such 
monstrous circumstance as the Milner Commission. The 
occupation of Egypt had the immediate results which Mr. 
Gladstone prophesied in.1877. He foresaw then that the 
possession of Egypt would be “the egg of a North African 
empire” that would demand extension to the Cape. What 
he did not see was that it would give the signal for the 
fierce scramble of the European powers for empire every- 
where, and lead to the partition of Africa, to the incursions 
upon Asia, and finally to the gigantic quarrel of the 
predatory nations over the diminishing loot of the world, in 
which millions of boys, including some of his own de- 
scendants, would die. 

Blunt’s later connection with Egypt is one of the threads 
running through the fascinating volumes of My Diaries. 
He purchased an estate near Cairo, where he lived part 
of the year, a constant reminder to his countrymen of their 
broken faith, a constant thorn in the flesh of the British 
administrators, Cromer and Gorst. He took every oppor- 
tunity to befriend Egypt and keep her cause before the world, 
fighting a weary and losing fight against the greed of the 
few and the indifference of the many which together make 
up public opinion. What discouraged him most was the 
indifference, the lack of conscience on the part of a nation. 
Readers of the Diaries will recall the pathetic passage writ- 
ten on July 11, 1912. “Anniversary of the bombardment 
of Alexandria thirty years ago today, and there is no sign 
of repentance in this country. I am the only person left 
who remembers that abominable event and who still pro- 


tests.” The present volume is a renewal of that protest. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


November 15, 1922 


Patriotic Verse 


Poems of American Patriotism, chosen by Brander Mat- 
thews. Revised and extended edition. TIlilustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3.50. 

ERHAPS, like myself, you are not at all sure what 

patriotism is, and you read this collection in the hope 
of finding out. The answer is disheartening. Patriotism 


turns out to be that passion for one’s own side in time of 
war which excites, rather than inspires, small poets to the 
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use of big language. It isn’t a love of the soil, apparently, 
because the soil is always there, but rather the love for 
an abstraction which becomes worth writing verse about 
only when there is a scrap. A poem about American skies, 
trees, stone walls cr an American girl isn’t nearly as ‘‘pa- 
triotic” as one about the man who led the hopeless cav- 
alry charge or who died bravely taking their land away 
from Mexicans or who was sorry he had only one life 
to give for his country. Wouldn’t we think love an unreal 
emotion if poets wrote love poems only when their beloved 
happened to stop a foeman’s bullet or win a Carnegie 
medal for rescuing rash swimmers? 

Whenever “patriotism” runs wild, it is so violent and 
catching an emotion that we are apt to forget how unreal 
it is at bottom. In reminding us of this unreality, Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s collection is encouraging. If “pa- 
triotism” can call forth nothing better than these feeble 
and inflated jingles, its roots can’t be very deep, and there 
is some hope of its dying out eventually. Of course there 
are exceptions in the volume. O Captain, My Captain, 
still has some power to move us, but more because Walt 
Whitman and Lincoln were great, genuine lovable figures 
than because it is “patriotic.” Alan Sceger’s I Have a 
Rendezvous with Death, about the best poem in the book, 
isn’t patriotic at all, but purely personal. ‘There are a 
number of pleasantly stirring narratives—Holmes’s Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker Hill, for instance. Yet most of 
the stuff is dismal rhetoric. Barbara Frietchie seems far 
sillier even than one had remembered. And the incident 
never occurred at all, hinting that probably all the heroic 
episodes patriot poets sing about happened, if at all, at any 
rate quite differently and certainly more interestingly. 
Paul Revere’s Ride, which must really have been quite 
exciting even for his horse, seems a_ pathetically 
bloodless piece. And these are high spots in patriotic 
poetry, comparing favorably with Joel Benton’s Cleve- 
land, 

Who went at dawn to that high star 
Where Washington and Lincoln are 


or Mr. Henry Van Dyke's pride at living 


In our beautiful big country beyond the ocean 
bars 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is 
full of stars, 


or with The Star Spangled Banner itself, and its sloppy 
stanzas running wild with the hasty elaborate gaudiness 
of a sumac tree. 

No wonder a number of people, who on the whole are 
very fond of the country they live it, don’t care to have 
this feeling described as “patriotism.” It would be in- 
teresting to know what the heroes celebrated by this versi- 
fied bunk thought of it—those soldiers of ours who, in 
76, in 1812, in the Civil War and four years ago swore a 
good deal, and slept miles from home, and did what they 
were told, at night singing sentimentally around camp 
fires, on the march shouting those gay queer nonsense songs 
which mean so little and so much. 

Mr. Wyeth’s illustrations are on the whole better than 
the book, but not too good for it. While his Sherman and 
Grant are pleasant, there are too many bronzed fighters 
of an arrow collar type with jaws thickened by heroism. 
Even the eagle on the inside of the covers would certainly 
be scorned by others of his species as an arrow collar 
bird. 

Rosert Lirretr. 
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A History of Labor Legislation 


Labor Problems and Labor Legislation, by John B. 
Andrews. New York: The American Association for 
Labor Legislation. Cloth 75c. and paper 30c. 


HE up-to-dateness of this little book can be judged 
by the fact that it carries the Coronado decision 
neatly fitted into its proper chapter. 
date but amazingly well done. Here in big readable type, 
on 135 pocket-sized pages, with scores of good photo- 
graphs, charts, maps and industrial cartoons, is the labor 
history of a century in America—particularly from the 
viewpoint of labor legislation. Mr. Andrews has achieved 
a masterpiece of concentration. If an artist is one who 
from a limitless field selects the few lines, colors, notes 
or episodes which are the most effective for his case, we 
must admit Mr. Andrews to the ranks. He gives us the 
golden nugget of fact in respect to unemployment, wages, 
hours, industrial accidents and diseases, trade unions, 
social insurance, and the enforcement of labor laws. One 
can see that his sympathies are strongly in favor of pretty 
sweeping labor legislation, but he is no dangerous red. 
He believes in a square deal to the employer, and a square 
deal to that indefinable monster, the “public.” 
Particularly interesting is it to trace in his pages the 
evolution of the attitude of state legislatures towards labor 
laws. At first they would have nothing to do with them 
—such things having been divinely regulated for all times 
according to the doctrines of the Manchester school. When 
the divine regulations collapsed under the machine process, 
the sundry legislatures began gingerly to pass a law or 
two in spite of the obvious sacrilege. But in these laws 
they defined with great minuteness just what should and 
should not be done. And they neglected to provide, further- 
more, practical means for administering their laws: 


It is not only up-to- 


Under the American theory of government the legis- 
lature is given the duty of investigating conditions and 
drafting necessary measures in accordance therewith. 
Growing complexity of conditions makes the duty more 
and more difficult, if not impossible to fulfill. Legis- 
lative assemblies composed mainly of lawyers and farmers 
cannot hope to become experts on technical industrial 
matters. Moreover, even if they do investigate all de- 
tails, the resulting legislation in a short time becomes 
out of date and ceases to be applicable to every establish- 
ment in every circumstance. 


Faced with this impasse, legislatures recently have begun 
to take the important step of making their labor laws gen- 
eral without defining their scope specifically, and then 
creating an expert permanent commission to lay down the 
specific application through local rulings subject to the 
ultimate veto of the legislature or the courts. This be- 
speaks an almost human intelligence on the part of the 
lawyers and farmers. 

The count of state performance in labor legislation to 
date is an impressive one from the standpoint of the stygian 
darkness of the ’50’s, but a melancholy one from the stand- 
point of what modern knowledge dictates it should be, or 
ever. in comparison with similar legislation in other coun- 
tries. The smashing of the federal Employment Service 
by Congress in 1919; the slow and precarious growth of 
minimum wage legislation, of eight hour laws and of laws 
covering occupational diseases; the failure of safety and 
accident laws to fix either responsibility or adequate stand- 
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ards; the backwardness of all social insurance legislation 
(except possibly accident); the laxity of inspection and 
administration even when good laws are on the statute 
books; the lack of uniformity from state to state; and the 
never ending stream of monkey wrenches hurled by the 
courts—all combine to make the record not one upon which 
America should particularly congratulate itself. But the 
record, such as it is, could hardly be summarized more 
admirably. As an accountant, I wish that Mr. Andrews 
had included, in an appendix, a columnar table showing 
the status of labor legislation state by state. 

Finally I am going to give a valuable prize to that man 
or woman who first produces a labor manuscript without 
the words—‘“manless job and jobless man.” 

Stuart CHASE. 


The Boy Grew Older 


The Boy Grew Older, by Heywood Broun. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’: Sons. $1.75. 


EYWOOD BROUN, in spite of his enormous out- 

put in newspaper and magazine, has found time to 
write a novel, The Boy Grew Older. The stream of his 
easy-going comment pouring out of the World has tem- 
porarily, with the slight check of a plot, run into a pool 
bounded by the covers of a book. The story is that of a 
column conductor on the sport page of a daily newspaper 
who marries a temperamental singer. Upon the birth of 
a son her temperament carries her abroad, leaving the son 
and father deserted. The father undertakes to rear the 
child somewhat after the manner of Charlie Chaplin in 
The Kid. He plots his son’s life after his own, only to 
find Peter Neale, Jr., in the end a misfit, heir to his 
mother’s temperament and talent, and eager when she calls 
to follow her. Except for his creation of two very real 
new people, Maria Algarez, the wife, and Vonnie of the 
Bandana Sisters, the author is the same Heywood Broun 
whose primrose path we eagerly follow through the World. 
The style, the buffoonery, some of the anecdotes and the 
two characters Peter Neale and Peter Neale, Jr., are 
familiar but none the less continuously amusing. 

We believe, however, that Mr. Broun has made an od- 
stacle for himself in writing a novel which he need never 
have faced in writing a column. Namely, emotion. There 
is significant action in his story. Therefore the proprieties 
—Mr. Broun dislikes the proprieties—of story telling de- 
mand that he shall face his characters at some critical 
moment with deep feeling. ‘Two or three times emotion 
came skipping down the road toward him like a piece of 
white paper and like a horse he shied and dumped the 
cart over. “There was no trace of the shadow upon Pat 
next day. Peter was the haggard one. Something had 
gone out of him during the night as he held Pat in his 
arms. Father and ‘child were doing as well as could be 
expected.” Now who can take this father’s love tor hfs 
son seriously if Mr. Broun refuses to let us, by this last 
remark? The fact that the joke’s not very good only 
proves to us that the writer wanted to let himself jump into 
this emotional bit, but felt too focl'sh to do it when it 
came to the point: he ran away and flung back an un- 
certain witticism. 

The tragedy of the funny man is not, as is so often 
claimed, that the public demands he shall be funny to 
eternity and die a clown, but that, having begun laughing 
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himself to escape an occasional tear, he never after dares 
to cry his eyes out, even in the private pages of a novel, 
There is pathos in the fact that no matter which parent 
lavishes exclusive attention and direction upon a child in 
the hope of making him more or less into his own image 
or at least into an image of this parent’s imagining, never- 
theless the other parent, incidental only to the child’s birth, 
may come, by force of heredity and the child’s own will, 
to claim him in the end. And the parent whose life has 
been absorbed in the child is left empty-handed. It is Mr. 
Broun’s partial recognition of this pathos which provokes 
us to upbraid him. One feels he hasn’t dared its full 
significance. His women are hard, and his men—including 
himself the hero—are too proud to be anything but amus- 
ing. Well, that’s delightful in a newspaper, but it makes 
a novel miss fire. 

However, one cannot but be glad whenever there is a 
little more of a good thing, and Heywood Broun is as 
present in his book as in his column. His humor, his 
fecundity, his genial euthusiasms and his wide appeal put 
him beyond the reach of “the higher criticism.” 

RutuH Pickerinc. 
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The Vice of Amiability 


The Critical Game, by John Macy. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 

A ppraisements and Asperities, by Felix E. Schelling. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2.00. 


HE dissociation of virtues into literary and non- 

literary ones has scarcely begun in this country. For 
instance, the grip on literature of certain specialized vir- 
tues of genteelness has been broken mainly by other less 
objectionable but almost equally non-literary virtues. The 
bleachers crowd at a ball game does better. It dissociates 
the baseball virtues of hard batting, fast baserunning, ac- 
curate throwing, intelligent and coordinated teamplay 
from, let us say, the friendly spirit of the athletes. Most 
of all, it ridicules playing to the grandstand. It demands 
that the player’s centre of interest be wholly in the game 
he is playing. Literary audiences are not so keen in judg- 
ing a game that requires considerably more precision, in- 
telligence and beauty than baseball and should be at least 
as dangerous—the game of criticism . . . 

John Macy is an addict of a non-literary ideal, amiability. 
He professes the wish, not so much to write intelligently 
and beautifully as to write entertainingly. That is, his 
centre of interest is in the public. That is, he is a grand- 
stand player. Consequently, he is always stopped short of 
a crystallization by a fear of solemnity (seriousness without 
intensity). He permits his mentality to fatten beneath a 
cloak of amiability. With many of his preferences, social dis- 
sents and preliminary formulations, the present critic 
agrees. His protest is that Mr. Macy does not follow 
them through, that he does not attempt final statements. 
Thus, Mr. Macy is right in asserting that criticism ts one 
form of the game of writing, inspired by the same motives 
and achieved by the same mental processes as any other form 
of literature. He is right in saying next that the final test 
of criticism is its excellence as writing. The following 
step then would be to proclaim the critic an artist and the 
criticism an art-form—which Mr. Macy does quite incon- 
sequentially while fiddling about with the relations of 
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“artist and critic” and critic and public. A clear realizatton 
of the end-product of his thinking, however, would have 
settled more decisively his worries in these.irrelevant mat- 
ters. For if the critic is an artist, then he inevitably loses 
all responsibility to anything but himself and his medium: 
he becomes autonomous. 

Elsewhere, Mr. Macy does even less thinking. He ac- 
cepts one of De Gourmont’s statements on the subjective 
nature of all art as an excuse for his own “personal” writ- 
ing. He is not himself a foggy impressionist, but unlimited 
impressionism would be the logical extension of his com- 
plete acceptance. It has not occurred to him that a dis- 
ciplined subjectivism, a subjectivism anchored in the prob- 
lems of the work criticized, a subjectivism raked forth and 
back by an analytic mind (which Mr. Macy has not) might 
produce a result which could be given the relative term, 
objective. Perhaps his greatest error was made when he 
asks how a reader can feel something unless he first under- 
stands. The placing of comprehension before sensitiveness 
makes one believe that Mr. Macy is quite uncomfortable in 
modern art galleries. 

He actually believes it is easier to handle artistic excel- 
lences—life in its highest manifestations—than it is to 
handle raw materials! 

Professor Schelling is a far more devastated victim of 
amiability. He exhibits such excessive symptoms as “every 
review is an expression of an opinion: that this opinion 
be honestly arrived at, is all that we can demand” (what is 
honesty but adherence to the rules of fair play?); “the 

“writings of Hamilton Mabie perturbed and troubled no- 
body” (uttered as praise); in the familiar essay “we have 
the daintiest, the purest and the most delightful of all the 
forms of literature.” 

Mr. Macy permits his critical powers to be stalled by 
amiability: he is properly an essayist, not a critic, a con- 
triver of ingenious biographical theories, not an aesthetician. 
Professor Schelling has as far as I can see no other quality 
than a disarming friendliness. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, not to say that both gentlemen exercise a critical 
acumen toward themselves. Professor Schelling constantly 
refers to his literary occupation and himself as humble: he 
admits he is out of his depth in discussing Santayana. Mr. 
Macy states that he does not take his essays seriously, refers 
to himself as “a small fellow,” and to his papers as “small 
craft.” 

To both, it may be said that writing up to the last stretch 
of their powers would make a far more exciting spectacle 
even if they became quite surly and indifferent toward their 
readers. GorHaM B. Munson. 


The Beginnings of Christianity 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I: The Acts of 
the Apostles. Edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D. D., and 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D. Vol. II: Prolegomena II, Criticism. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $7.00. 


IKE its predecessor this second volume is the work 

of many hands, ten in all, including the two editors. 
The treatment is opened by that very exact and cautious 
scholar, Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, with “The Greek and 
Jewish traditions of writing history,” who emphasizes the 
freedom with which the ancients treated their sources; 
they regarded a thorough stylistic revision of documents 
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employed as a positive duty, while the free composition of 
speeches to bring out the significance of crucial occasions 
was held a supreme test of the historian’s art. 

After two highly specialistic articles on the Greek of 
Acts and the use of the Septuagint, Professor F. C. Burkitt 
writes briefly on “The use of Mark in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke.” He begins with an unfortunate assumption, 
that where “Luke does thus follow Mark he had no other 
source available.” Now this takes for granted something 
that is vigorously questioned by Synoptic specialists and 
even by Professor Burkitt himself, than whom no one 
has stated more clearly the evidence for a non-Markan 
basis of Luke’s Passion narrative. Why limit the supple 
mentary sources to the Passion narrative? Our volume 
alludes not infrequently to the “secure data” gained from 
Luke’s editorial treatment of Mark; why was no effort 
made to classify and tabulate these data? They are of 
vastly greater importance than the Septuagint contacts, 
which are so carefully drawn up. 

On page 121 the editors take a hand with eighty-six 
pages on “The internal evidence of Acts,” and they accept 
as proved Professor Torrey’s argument for Aramaic sources. 
This is important but additional evidence should be ad- 
duced in the next volume; at present the theory is not 
more than probable. In the first five chapters of Acts 
Harnack’s source distinction is followed, but no detailed 
analysis is attempted for the next five. From the end of 
the eleventh chapter into the sixteenth Schwartz’ theory is 
favored. ‘That is, at both Paul’s second and third visits 
to Jerusalem, messengers (on quite different missions) cause 
delegates to be sent from Antioch (for quite different 
reasons) and after both Paul with a companion (Barnabas 
in one case, Silas in the other) go to southern Asia Minor 
(the first time by way of Crete, the second by land direct). 
So all of this may really have happened only once. But, as 
the doublets are by no means surprisingly “double,” the 
editors content themselves with saying “the theory is attrac- 
tive.” 

The discussion of the latter part of Acts turns neces- 
sarily around the “we sections,” with the conclusion that 
the linguistic tests are inconclusive. A close study of the 
purpose of Acts leads to well balanced results, while the 
summary of Luke’s theology is most interesting, particular- 
ly in its bearing on the (non-Roman?) origin of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

The second half of the volume is concerned with the 
identity of “Luke.” Dr. Cadbury states the tradition at 
length (fifty-six pages) and includes everything of the 
slightest relevance down to the fifth century. Then Mr. 
C. W. Emmet presents “The case for the tradition” in an 
open minded manner, banking chiefly on an early date for 
Acts and the correctness of the portrait of Paul “so far 
as it goes.” Dr. Hans Windisch rejoins in “The case 
against the tradition” and says just about what might be 
expected, including a little too much on the Galatian con- 
troversy; he is at his best in treating the non-Pauline 
speeches ascribed to Paul. It cannot be said that this de 
bate gets very much of anywhere; the one thing clear is 
that the picture of Paul in Acts is drawn from a very 
middle of the road Christian standpoint. Is this the de- 
liberate work of a conciliatory friend of the Apostle or 
does it come from the next generation’s reading back its 
own ideas? Either is possible—and the result much the 
same. 

Dr. Cadbury and the editors discuss a few subsidiary 
pdints on pp. 349-359, and the latter state they incline 
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towards believing that Luke wrote the “we sections” with 
the narrative adhering to them, but that Acts as a whole 
is the work of an editor writing about 95-100 A. D. But 
they do not commit themselves. 

Dr. McGiffert then appears in “The Historical Criticism 
of Acts in Germany,” written with inevitable distinction 
and extreme objectivity. Then Mr. J. W. Hunkin pre- 
sents “British Work on the Acts” which aims to leave out 
as little as possible from Pelagius to the present day. His 
article is a masterpiece of condensation, but most of it 
seems out of place in this book. 

This carries us down to the end of the volume proper, 
but three appendices follow. The first contains two studies 


which, to quote the editors, “may appear to have little 


connection with Acts.” They are “The Story of St, Fran- 
cis of Assisi,” by Mr. G. C. Coulton, and “The Story of 
Margaret Catchpole,” by the editors. Their purpose is to 
illustrate difficulties in the transmission of evidence. 

The first certainly seems to have marvellously little con- 
nection with Acts, for it states explicitly that its results 
parallel Gospel investigation and even prints a table to 
show the relation of the St. Francis tradition to that of 
the Gospels. If a parallel with Gospel study is really to 
be deduced (a dificult matter, as the conditions are so 
different) the results are conservative, for even in the 
Fioretti, “the Fourth Gospel of Francisanism,” the picture 
of the Saint is quite recognizable. But why was this study 
printed here? The editors plan to reach the Third Gospel 
some time, but not for many years. 

The other article is more germane, as it deals with an 
attempt to write biography by an individual who did not 
hes‘tate to remodel his sources freely and did not take too 
exact care about some of his facts. But what is the sense 
in comparing his difficulty in learning the exact date 
of the death of a perfectly obscure woman in Australia 
with the tradition Christians would have had ca. 90 A. D. 
about the death of Paul? 

Finally Professor Burkitt argues that Luke’s indifference 
to Palestinian topography (which he could not know) dis- 
credits his handling of Greco-Roman geography (which he 
knew well), while Dr. Cadbury closes with a close 
analysis of Luke’s style based on the preface to his Gospel. 
This will probably be used in the next volume but more 
attention should have been paid to it in this. 

The volume as a whole speaks for itself. It contains 
too much repetition, too much laboring of obvious or un- 
important matters and too much acceptance of weighty 
theories without proper discussion. But it contains much 
of great permanent value and not a little that is really 
indispensable. 

Burton Scotr Easton. 


Marko Kraljevic 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic, translated by D. H. 
Low. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. $5.00. 


RANSLATORS are prone to take liberties, hoping 

that, like Pope’s, their Iliads may be reckoned very 
pretty poems. Rare indeed and commendable is Mr. Low 
in The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. He frankly 
says: 

I was faced with the inevitable choice between a free 
metrical rendering and a more accurate prose trans- 
lation. I chose the latter, partly because I hoped the 
book might prove useful to students of the Serbian lan- 
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guage and literature. ... Moreover, it must be con- 
fessed, I have grave doubts of my ability to write even 
tolerable verse in the required measure... . But as 
each line of the original makes complete sense in itself 
it seemed possible to write a line-by-line translation and 
‘yet keep closely to the text. 


Such a manner of translation makes for effective results. 
Though not knowing the original, one is frequently an- 
noyed when reading a translation, conscious that something 
native is lacking. Mr. Low does not so hamper his 
reader. 

To those who are not students of the Serbian language 
and literature, the stories as stories are what claim interest. 
They are are vivid, full of folk-beliefs, dramatic, unified in 
that they all deal with the Serbian Marko, the typical war- 
rior-hero of the fourteenth century. Like the men in the 
Mabinogion, he has supernatural strength. The following 
scene is in character: 


Then Marko mounted him on Sharatz, 

And went and joined him to the Sultan’s host. 

In the morning when the white day dawned, 

The Arab watchers espied him, 

And they cried from out their white throats: 

“Give back now, fierce Arabs! 

Behold he cometh, the terrible knight 

On the great piebald steed!” 

Then Marko smote down among the Arabs, 

And brake their host in three parts . . 

But Marko was full sore wounded; 

Seventy wounds had he gotten, . . . 

But Marko went not to no leeches, 

But he went from inn to inn 

Seeking where should be the better wine. 

The book has an excellent preface, also notes, appendix 

and bibliography. In every way it is the work of an appre- 
ciative scholar. M. L. C. 


Old Age Pensions 


Facing Old Age, by Abraham Epstein. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


R. EPSTEIN, who has been director of the Penn- 

sylvania Commission to Investigate Old Age Pen- 
sions, has gathered a large amount of material on his sub- 
ject. From this material, as here presented, it is possible 
to infer what many enlightened persons already believe— 
that in modern industrial society there are a large number 
of wage-earners who through no fault of their own are 
unable to provide against old age, that the existing methods 
of caring for such people, through poor houses, charity 
and private pension schemes, are worse than inadequate and 
that some system of public pensions similar to those now 
practised in Europe would be better. 

It is not likely, however, that many students will re- 
ceive further enlightenment in the matter from Mr. Ep- 
stein’s volume.’ In spite of much earnest research and an 
evident purpose to present the subject in all possible com- 
pleteness, the author suffers from a fatal inability to ar- 
range and interpret his material. There are numerous 
questions which ought to be put in a work of this character 
and answered as well as the available data permits. What 
are the actuarial facts, stated in numbers or percentages, 
about old-age dependency? To what extent is the need 
now being met by relatives, by public institutions, by 
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To Tell You the Truth 


LEONARD MERRICK’S new book 


A new book by Merrick is always the literary event of its season. 
These stories have the fine quality of his maturity, of his un- 
rivalled knowledge of the Paris of the struggling artist, poet, 
actor or playwright. They have his inimitable blend of gaicty 
and the pathos that comes from his genuine understanding of 
life. And they have his wholly indescribable quality of allure 
that makes one read his books and return and read again, always 


est of “5 rou “The Qe 
f ‘osition o eggy Harper,” “When 
Love Flies Out of the Window,” “The Man Who Understood 

ne Man's View,” “A Chair on the Boulevard” and 


with fresh satisfaction. 
Uniform with “Conrad in 
Manager,” “Cynthia,” “The 


Women, 
“While Paris Laughed. 


Each $1.90 


The Tramping Methodist 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S first novel 


A story so remarkable in itself, and of such unusual strength, 
that it is difficult to credit the fact that it is the work of a girl 
hardly out of her "teens. 

few years later Hugh Walpole said: “I have said to: 
past, and I have the greatest pleasure in saying it again, that 
Sheila Kaye-Smith is in my opinion... 
women novelists we have. 
just now she is not our best woman novelist.” 

And since that was written she has produced “Green Apple Har- 
vest” and her masterpiece, “Joanna Godden.” a 
Miss SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S novels include also “A Chal- 
lenge to Sirius,” “The Four Roads,’ 
Apple Harvest” and “Joanna Godden.” 


But then that was the girl of whom a 
or a long time 
one of the four best 
Indeed I am not at all sure whether 


’ “Tamarisk Town,” “Green 
Each, $2.00 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


NIGGER 
wooD 


Gamaliel Bradford calls it: “An intense, 
vivid, tragic picture of the downtrodden 
life of a race, one that clings and haunts 
and torments.” $2.00 


BLACK PAWL 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Author of “Evered.” It is strong, tragic 
and its terribly moving quality is a thing 
of the book as a whole, not merely of a 
worked-up crisis. $2.00 


THE UNLIT LAMP 
By ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 


A keen study of married life in an inter- 
esting story of New York social ideas and 
conflicting temperaments, By the author 
of “Invincible Minnie.” $2.00 


ESSAYS, 


THE SUNNY SIDE | 
By A. A. MILNE 


Author of “The Dover Road,” “The Red 
House Mystery,” etc. Charming bits of 
genial humor in prose and verse. $2.00 

Limited edition, $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIETY 


By MORRIS GINSBERG 
Prof. E. A. Ross, University of Wiscon- 
sin, writes: “I find it to be a sincere, 
compact, scholarly book written with keen 
intellectual insight. It admirably sets 
forth social psychology at its present stage 
of development.” $2.5 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
SOCIAL ENGINEER 
By HENRY E. JACKSON 


If a “typical American citizen” attacked 
his social problems with the calm courage 
and the resource of a Crusoe, what could 
he accomplish? It is a stimulating specula- 


THE DRIVER 
By GARET GARRETT 


The Herald says of it: “His magnates, 
railroad wreckers, bankers and hangers-on 
are drawn from the living model. The 
plot deals with ‘big business,’ the scientific 
manipulations of securities and the adven- 
tures of a financial ‘Napoleon’ . . . There 
is life in it.” $2.00 


STILL LIFE 
By MIDDLETON MURRY 


The well-known editor of The Athenaeum. 
$2.50 


THE THINGS WE ARE 
By MIDDLETON MURRY 


Very clever, very subtle, delicately worded 
and extremely veracious analyses of mod- 
ern character. To those who know Lon- 
don their irony is sheer delight. 2.50 


ETC., FOR THE GENERAL 


THE ROADMENDER 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


Most beautiful of all editions of this re- 

flective book, by reason of the mounted 

photographs of actual! places named in it. 
$6. 


6.00 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘HAMLET’ 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 


The well known critic’s side of the most 
exciting literary dispute which has stirred 
London in years. $2.00 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 
By E. B. OSBORN 


Literary editor of “The Morning Post,” 
London, one of the few dailies which keep 
a corner for the tranquil pleasures of the 
mind. $2.50 


THE CAVEMAN WITHIN U. 
By WILLIAM J. FIELDING 


A lucid arrangement of the facts and con- 
clusions arrived at by the chief students 
of psychoanalysis, with helpful deductions 


VALLEY WATERS 
By CHARLES D. STEWART 


If you do not want to read of national 
problems or big business, read this refresh- 
ing story of a man’s search for his name. 
It is sunny with the mellow humor, which 
has made William Lyon Phelps rate him 
as “the logical successor of Mark Twain.” 


$2.00 
THE RED KNIGHT 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Exciting as a story, and having, as do all 
his novels, something below the surface; 
not mere entertainment. $2.09 
FIELDING SARGENT 
By ELSA BARKER 
A strong, absorbing story which makes 


clear what the psychoanalysts have grasped 


and are trying to use for the public health 
$2.00 


READER 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
Collected by ERNEST RHYS 


Exhibit the gradual changes in the essay 
form from the deliberate Quarterly article 
of Matthew Arnold's time to the crisp, 
brief informality of the present Five 
vols, The set, $6.00 


OUR UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
AND HOW TO USE IT 
By FREDERICK PIERCE 


Explains simply the part of Unconscious 
plays in life the work of Coué, Baudouin, 
etc., and its application to the ordinary 
affairs of life, Fourth edition, $3.00 


THE LIGHT WHICH 


CANNOT FAIL 
By WINIFRED HOLT 


Reveals some of the touches of romance 
with which the author has come into touch 
during her widely known work of lighten 
ing the lives of the blind, both in this 
In press. 





tion. $3.00 therefrom. 


$3.00 country and in Europe. 








The Authentic ‘Life’ of a Great American 
The Life of 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 


(Archbishop of Baltimore) 
By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL, M. A., Litt. D., LL.D. 


The author, who had the fullest confidence of the Cardinal 
during years of close friendship, has been permitted to use a 
personal journal, begun in 1868, and has had free access to the 
be ay pegeree of the most important period of his life and many 
of his letters. 


It is a book to broaden tolerance; stimulate patriotism; help the 
discouraged, and strengthen the weak; a book to place beside the 
life of your favorite great American, whoever he may 


Two volumes, illastrated, royal 8v0. $10.0 








Of England’s Great Naturalist and Writer 


W. H. HUDSON 


An Editorial in the Boston Transcript said: 
“Mr. Hudson will be unforgotten in English literature—un- 
forgotten by reason not only of the intrinsic charm of all his 
nature writings, but also of the real significance of his social 
observations, which were unrivalled in directness and pene- 
tration. . . . England has produced but one Hudson, and will 
never produce another.” 


A Shepherd’s Life. $3.00 } Far Away and Long 
Adventures Among Ago. $3.00 
Birds. 4.00 Birds in Town and 
Birds of La Plata. Village. 4.00 
2 vols. 15-00 The Purple Land. 2.00 
Dead Man's Plack. 2.50 | Idle Days in Pata- 
A_ Traveller in Little gonia. 2.00 
Things. A Crystal Age. 210 
The Naturalist in The Book of a Na- 
La Plata. turalist. 3.00 





8.00 
A Hind In Richmond Park. Jn preparation 
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pénsions public and private? What is the approximate 
cost? How is the cost distributed? What would be*the 
cost of a desirable plan of public pensions? How would 
that cost be met? What is the experience of the various 
countries now having public pensions with respect, first, 
to the effectiveness and public desirability of the plan, 
second, to the administrative problems involved? The book 
contains voluminous material bearing on every one of these 
questions and others as well. It is possible that in no case 
is the material adequate for a complete answer. But since 
the data is unsystematically presented rather than com- 
pared and related to such specific questions, and since it is 
not comprehensively analyzed, the reader has no way of 
telling how close to an answer it is possible to get—unless 
he is content to treat the book as a series of notes and re- 
write it to suit himself. 

In other respects the author has been more successful. 
No one can come away from the book with a feeling that 
adequate wages are being paid, or that the average wage- 
earner has much opportunity to lay aside enough for his 
old age by private “thrift.” The various public pension 
plans are well described in their broader aspects, and the 
arguments that have been used for and against each are 
well summarized. G. S. 


The Captive Herd, by G. Murray Atkin. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.75. 


HE ritualistic handclasps and password “All Judean” 

of the Jewish capitalists in The Captive Herd per- 
suade its being taken as a parody of anti-semitic literature. 
The philosophy of its hero—‘“Time,’ said Vacla, ‘time 
changes everything.’ ”’—-classifies it as a handbook for 
groups of serious thinkers. Definitely the book reveals a 
current counter to Floyddellism. ‘Not to try to be dif- 
ferent,” the book concludes, “but to go the way of all the 
world, brought the greatest happiness.” H. G. 








Contributors 


Winirrep Weties (Mrs. H. H. Shearer) is the author 
of a volume of poems, The Hesitant Heart, an edi- 
tor of the Measure and a frequent contributor of 
verse to current periodicals. 


Vernon Ketiocc was professor of entomology and lec- 
turer in bionomics at Leland Stanford University 
from 1894 to 1920. He is the author of a number of 
books on zoology, entomology and the natural 
sciences. 


Grorce GLAscow is one of the editors of the New Europe, 
and a frequent contributor to the New Republic. 


Bertranp Russe. is the author of Mysticism and Logic, 
Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, Proposed 
Roads to Freedom, Bolshevism: Theory and Practice. 


Stuart CHase served as expert accountant for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the investigation of the 
meat packers in 1919. He is now with the Labor 
Bureau in New York. 


Rutu Pickerinc is a former member of the staff of the 
Nation and an occasional contributor to various ma- 
gazines. 


Goruam Muwson has recently returned from Europe 
where he founded a new literary review: Secession. 


Burton Scorr Easton is professor of the interpretation 
and literature of the New Testament at the General 
Theological Seminary, the author of The Teaching 
of St. Paul and of many theological articles. 
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NEW PUTNAM BOOKS WITH 
A STRONG APPEAL TO ALL 
THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


Studies in Literature 


Second Series 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


The characteristic freshness of viewpoint and depth of un- 
derstanding which can always be expected from this author 
make this second volume of literary discussions a source o 
delight to every lover of books. $2.50 


The Adventure of Living 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


Few men have known more interesting people and have 
been in contact with more significant events than Mr. 
Strachey, editor and proprietor of the Spectator. This 
volume of memoirs, therefore, is rich with enlightening ex- 
periences of tremendous interest. Large octavo with por- 
traits. $5.00 


The Second Empire 
By Philip Guedalla 


The rise, and triumph, and fall of Napoleon III is painted 
with colorful artistry by this brilliant author. Every lover 
of worthwhile books will delight in this volume—for it is 
both an authentic history and a human story. Large octavo, 
fully illustrated, and beautifully bound. $5.00 











Eminent Europeans 
By Eugene 8. Bagger 


With a striking historical background the author presents 
vivid portrayals of some of the most prominent figures in 
Europe. Venizelos, Constantine, Masaryk, Queen Marie, 
Paderewski, Karolyi, ex-Emperor Charles, are among them. 
A thoroughly worthwhile volume of timely interest. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Glory of English Prose 
By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge 


Through the medium of letters Mr. Coleridge offers a brief 
anthology of English prose. There are thirty-three letters, 
each devoted to one or two masters of prose. Here is a 
volume that will be enjoyed by every lover of books and 
that will kindle in the heart of any boy an appreciation of 


real literature. $2.00 
The Essentials of American 
Government 


By Francis N. Thorpe 


Simply and clearly this important volume defines the prin- 

ciples upon which the government of America is based. It 

is a work of genuine interest and value to every citizen. 
$1.75 


An Analysis of the 


Interchurch Report of the 


Steel Strike 
By Marshall Olds 


of outstanding interest to both capital and labor is this 
volume in which the author analyzes critically the famous 
Interchurch Steel Strike Report. Mr. Olds seeks to prove 
inaccuracies in the report and fallacies in its conclusions. 


$2.50 
The Law of American 


Constitution 
By Charles K. Burdick 


A masterly work interpreting the constitution of the United 
States and clarifying many important and diputed phases 
of it. A welcome contribution to the literature of govern- 

$6.00 


At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 
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New Courses Beginning 


RAND MOV. Biiceeccedseecer Nellie S. Nearing 


“Woman and Social Progress"’ 


SCHOOL Met, 08. .scvesceves Harry W. L. Dana 


“Current Plays” 


7 East 15th Sireet Pee +e Algernon Lee 


“Economics” 





OU, Becovsccéiecias Herman Epstein 
; Vi, “Ring of the Nibelungen” 
ur wee A” ER Margaret Daniels 
“Psychology” 
Write for Nov, 18 and 24,......... Scott Nearing 
Bulletin “Sociology,” “Current Events” and 


“Labor Economics” 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr, (== 


challenges the attention of 
every thoughtful employer,— 
every person intelligently in- 
terested in labor conditions, 
in a statement about this man 
in the November issue of 
the Survey Graphic. 














Mr. Rockefeller answers an 
article in this same issue of 
the Survey Graphic on labor 
conditions in the oil fields by 














WESTERN VIEW FARM 





Robert S. Lynd. Mr. Rocke- | | OPEN UNTIL DECEMBER st. 
feller writes from 26 Broad- Splendid heating plant. Also epen log fires. | 
Mr. Lynd writes from oe Rebinese Fr. Lol Mere WA, Be, Kodwie Leciocka’ Mie, | 
yay. ! A > KE. inse . Lai . N.A., Dr. Ludwi isohn, ' 
lags RR ca tag Elk Basin Helen Tas, Sara Teasdale, C. Bertram ‘Hartman, BW. Huebsch 

an a J y oO s : 1 rm € »0 o 

a - = l ? rest, Speunensiion ‘oe siet agg 900 feet. Renee $6 
Wyoming, where he has been a day—$35 a week. Address E. G. Onmer, Western View Farm, 


New Wilford. Conn 


both preacher and roustabout. on 
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Passing or Permanent — 


The history of tomorrow is fashioned by the actions 
of today. 


How long since you have seen | © 
a copy of the Survey? Itisa 
magazine, not published for 
profit, that supplements every 
other magazine that comes to 
your library table. It is the 
indispensable fact source, 
written by experts, for those 
who recognize the social obli- 
gation to face intelligently the 
friction-spots in the industrial, 
educational, legal life of this 
melting-pot land of ours. 
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But in the confusion of the times it is difficult to un- 
cover the inner significance of salient events, 


Che Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


contains in concise form all the important news of 
the world without any suppression or distortion of 


FACTS. 


Week by week it also presents an unbiased discussion 
of international politics and a full book review that 


supra ui? 


ane abt a iL bag 


MN, es MU Gn i " 
FREE REPRE DUR SOY 0 CA AES PR RR PT SAE Pl 
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The Survey travels in two sections: 





], The original Survey “fast- The Survey Graphic, the keeps the reader posted on the best in the current 
* express” section, appearing * “de luxe limited” section, literature of all countries. 

the middle of each month, out the first of each month, with . ? ’ 

crowded with hard facts and many illustrations and feature Given an hour or two of time each week The Man- 

interpretation of facts. articles. 


chester Guardian Weekly keeps a man’s knowledge of 
pe world in repair and enables the intelligent citizen 
© recognize in the history of his own time what is of 
enduring value. 


-———— Mail coupon below _—— -_—— 


You can subscribe to the Survey Graphic separately—but don’t! 


Survey Associates, Publishers 
118 East 19th Street, New York 


To THE GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc., 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


i! 
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I enclose check (or money order) for a year’s subscription to— I enclose three dollars for @ years’ subscription te THE & 

= MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to be mailed to me‘direct & 

0D The Survey, $5.00, or Fr) Survey Graphic, $3.00 = from Manchester, England, commencing with the current issue 

(12 Midmonthlies and 12 Graphics) (12 Monthly Issues) 2 = 

2 Name = 

as ica s Sea ReTus abba dwcbecerqecceces == = 

: 2 Address E 
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LAY SDA AP 
Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers 
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VI THE NEW REPUBLIC 





"hey tought ne ll Yona 
me 2. A 
BN An are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOW and WHERE and WHO.”.,......, 





S.cmtce~ 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? WHATare consols? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary from year to year? 
WHEN and by whom was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 4 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? es 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? Delhi? 
WHO was Mother Bunch? Mill boy of the Slashes? 
Are these “six men" serving you too? Give them 

an opportunity by placing A 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


in your home, office, school, club, shop, library. This “Supreme Author- 
ity” in all knowledge offers service, immediate, constant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all kinds of questions. A century of developing, 
enlarging, and perfecting under exacting care and highest scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, authority. 

The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has a like significance to that of 







Supreme Courts and the Government Printing Office at Washington. 
samp! of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India ,alsobook- J. 
le “You ee the amet ~ etc. To those naming this atendied we will jo asctof & fo 
et Mars. ‘ 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
Established 183 


































the vaseun mark on a coin. The New Internationat is the final authority re 
for the y A 










SLEEP “patsam PINE PILLOW 


SOOTHING, REFRESHING AND INVIGORATING (BEAUTIFYING) 
“NATURE’S RICHEST AROMA” 


Size [16”x11”] $1.35 PLUS POSTAGE (3 LBS.) 



















PINE PILLOW COMPANY DEPT. A INWOOD STA., NEW YORK 
Soeetett & Acthere? 68. Joonstatings NEW YORK CAMARADERIE 
Bryant 7712 German : (League for In@ustrial Democracy) 
Spanish Every Saturday from November to May 
Portuguese Speaking at four-thirty. 


Civic Club Auditorium, 14 West 12th St. 
November 18: The Brain Workers’ Imme- 
t diate Job—Morris Hiuigvit 
November 25: Psychology of Radicals— 
Dr. S. A. TANNENBAUM, Psychoanalyst 
ADMIBSION 25 CENTS 


ox 


Publie Stenographer 


RITA NELSON 52.7'2is.Stsroaranber 


SUPERIOR WORK—NOMINAL FEES 











November 15, 192. 





Sargent’s Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
we a ae ek, ad ins 
cloth, mped, $4. 
A Guide Book for P. _ 
A Compendium for Educaters 
Aasaual Review of Educational Literature and Ever+s 
NEW ENGLAND 
Sd Editien, carcfully revised throughout, 8 vo., 
828 pages, 4 maps in 5 colors, 25 other 
maps and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 
feather, $5.00. Sitk cloth, $4.00 
All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly 
shown Every town and city in New England of 
importance is described. The past history anc 
present-clay activities are givon in detail 
tt & the Only Book That Treats New England 
as a Whole 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 BEACON STREET BOSTON 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 





draw together the broken parts - 

No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap Sent oe 
trial to prove its worth. Never on sale in stores 
ag every Appliance is made to order, the proper 
size and shape of Air Cushion depending on the 
nature of each ease. Beware of imitations. Look 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 


400-C State St. Marshall, Mich 








DINNER AND DISCUSSION 
Under the auspices of 
LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL 
At Liichow’s Restaurant, 110 E. 14 Street 
Promptly at 7 p.m., Nov. 16, 1922 
Speakers: Jounw Dewey, Henry Stoane 
Corrmn, Fexrx Apter, Morris Conen 
Tickets $2.00 
Obtainable at Labor Temple, 239 E. 14 St. 











Successful college teacher of English, now on 
leave, would tutor part of his day for price ef 
quiet room in or near city. Address Box 194 
New Republic, 421 West 2lst Street, New York 
City. 














HAVE YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL CHILD? 
Training own children according to best 
educational methods, professional man spe- 
cialized in genetic psychology wants to hear 
from parents seeking similar expert atten- 
tion for exceptional (delicate, nervous, un- 
derdeveloped, handicapped) child. Will 
assume complete control of limited number. 
Address Box 704, New Republic, 421 W. 
2tst St., New York ‘City. 








THE PEOPLES INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 


8 o'clock 


Friday Eve., Novy. 17—Everett Dean Martin: “The 
Place of the Liberal in the Social Struggle.” 


tory in the Unmaking. or the Gentle Art of 
Propagandering.”’ 

Tuesday Eve., Nov. 2i--Philharmonic Orchestra 
Concert. 





We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and New) 
ap- 


missiona executed 
FOYLES, 121 Chartog Cross Road, London, Enc. 








Scribbler of inedita will pay not less than $20 
monthly for unfurnished bedroom, bath. verhane 
kitchen {in or near Manhattan. ‘“Tranquill'ty first,”’ 
sunlight and view quasi-essential Box 192, New 
Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City i 








Tutoring. Wellesley graduate offers educational 
assistance in elementary or high school subjects 
to pupils who find school most difficult. Indivi- 
dual instruction is given also to children not io 
school and to foreigners wishing to learn English 
Box 193, New Republic, 421 W. 2lst 8t., N Y.C 
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Sunday Eve.. Nov. 19—Dr. Bruno Roselli: “‘His- the 


Symposium on 
“ART AND THE POPULAR TASTE” 


will be a feature of 


LATE FALL LITERARY NUMBER 
of the 
NEW REPUBLIC 
- November 29th 


Among others, Clive Bell and James Oppenheim 
will contribute. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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A Select Company 
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Of all the thousands of books published in America during the 
last few years, only a few can measure up to the standards 
demanded by those whose time and money are not unlimited. Of 
the books listed below, some are new, and some not so new. But 
all will well repay even the busiest reader’s expenditure of time 
—and the least affluent reader’s expenditure of money. With 
a year of The New Republic they can be secured at truly 
bargain prices. 


~ Sinclair Lewis’s great satire on American Philistinism (Harcourt, 
Babbitt, $2.00). With a year of The New Republic, both . .... . a as 


World History, 1815-1920, $25). With s year of The 965° 


New Republic, both 
by Elie Faure, Vol. I (Harper, $6.00). “An outstanding : $9” 


History ot Art, achievement of interpretation.” With a year of The 
The Judge, 


Mr. Antiphilos, Satyr, Zie‘New republic (Lieber and ste $550 


New Republic, both 


a deep and powerful novel by aieeaiin: West beset $2 ‘al > $ 00 
With a year of The New Republic, both ie aT 6 


With a year of The New Republic, both. 


N . Hendrik Van Loon’s history now in its 6sth 
Story of Mankind, thousand (Boni, $5.00). With a year of The $6°° 


New Republic, both 


Four and Twenty Minds, 2. ion” Wi 0 wane of The New $60 


Republic, both 
Walter Lippmann’s masterly a of the rules  $6% 


Public Opinion, power of a democracy (Harcourt, $2.75). With a year 


of The New Republic, both . : 
by Lytton Strachey. A popular edition a this great $6 


Oueen Victoria, biography (Harcourt, $2.50). With a year of The New 


Republic, both 


Willa Cather’s widely Srteiet noel of the war (Knopf, 
One of Ours, $2.50). With a year of The New Republic, both. . . $6, 


Lytton Strachey’s recent series of inimit- $6,°0 


Books and Characters, able etchings (Harcourt, $3.50). With a 


year of Tne New Republic, both . 
by Goeffery Dennis. “A significant, mysterious and haunting $7 00 
novel."—The New Republic (Kaopf, $2.50). With a year of 6 
The New Republic, both , 


: by A. S. M. Hutchinson. A widely timuned anv of 
This Freedom, the “new woman” (Little Brown, $2.00). With a = $50 


of The New Republic, both ‘ 
by Louis Hémon, a romance of the Catnéien $5 50 


Maria Chapdelaine, habitants (Macmillan, $2.00). With a year of 


The New Republic, both. 
by Dean Inge. The camel. series ees “the $550 


Outspoken Essays, philosophy of conservatism” (Longmans 


Green, $2). With a year of The N. R., both 


~ One volume edition. With a year each of The New 
16 Wells History, Republic and Review of Reviews, all three. . $B” 


— — 





Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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©He ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of THREE WORLDS 


HE development and growth of knowledge has gradually 

liberated man from the bondage imposed upon him by 
his own aggregation. No longer is man hoplessly bound to 
the task of supplying his own immediate wants and the wants 
of others. Man’s laboriously acquired freedom has enabled 
him to study and understand his worlds. 
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So it is that man’s labor and energy, released from sup- 
plying the physical needs and diverted to supply intellectual 
needs, have produced the experts and specialists in relatively a 
few generations that have made possible “The Encyclopedia 
of Three Worlds.” And this encyclopedia is the only com- 
pletely authoritative work of the kind in the world. 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


000 ILLUSTRATIONS 88,000 SUBJECTS 

4,000 SIGNED ARTICLES 

24,000 PAGES TEXT 
LATEST MAPS 


NEW IN 30 VOLUMES 
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Uf. = / 7 William Street, New York City 
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